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a ponent 
on the young Count of Champagne, the bearer of his and 
the kiny' oars. 

Meantime, Bernard was not inactive: he visited va- 
rious parts of France, and whither he could not go him- 
self he sent his letters. The success of his exhortations 
was such, that he was able to write thus to the pope: 
« You have commanded, I have obeyed, and the authority 
of the director has fructified my obedience. For I have 
announced, and they are multiplied beyond number. The 
towns and castles @fe emptied, and seven women now 
hardly find on€ man whom they may lay hold on ; so do 
widows every where remain, though their husbands are 


alive.” 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


The fervour thus excited for the cause of God soon 
took, as in the first Crusade, an ill direction; and those 
supposed enemies of the Saviour who were at hand, were 
soon marked out fur slaughter by thuse who were arm- 
ing in his cause. The Jews had been always hated for 
their obstinate rejection of Christianity ; the enormous 
usury which they exacted greatly contributed to augment 
the odium against them, which was increased still more 
by their receiving the sacred utensils of churches from 
the sacrilegous wretches who had stolen them, and con- 
verting them, as was believed, to the most abominable 
uses. Those who were in their debt were anxious to 
cancel their obligations by the death of the usurers ; fan- 
atics maintained that the time for destroying them from 
off the face of the earth was now come: even moderate 
men were disposed to think that it availed little to go to 
combat the enemies of Christ in a distant land while his 
worst foes were left unpunished at home. Peter the Ven- 
erable of Clugni, a man of mild disposition, wrote to King 
Louis, giving it as his opinion that though it was not 
lawful to deprive them of that life which God had given 
them as worse than death, they might be justly stripped 
of the wealth which they had acquired, not by honest in- 
dustry, but by overreaching and oppressing the Christians, 
and that it might be employed in a manner acceptable to 
God, in the war against the Saracens. In Germany, a 
monk named Radulf, who had uncalled assumed the of- 
fice of a preacher of the cross, was exciting the people of 
the cities on the Rhine to the murder of the Jews. Num- 
bers of the devoted race were massacred, and but for the 
humanity of King Cofitad, who gave them shelter in Lis 
towns and castles, and-the compassion or love of gain of 
other princes, who, on receiving large sums of money, 
admitted them into their strong-holds, few might have 
escaped the rage of the fanatics, 

The real superiority of St. Bernard’s character appears 
in a strong light on this occasion. Aloof from vulgar 
prejudices, he stood forward as the advocate of justice and 
mercy. He exerted all the powers of his eloquence ; 
he reminded the fanatics how much more glorious would 
be the victory of the church over the Jews, if she con- 
verted them from their errors, than if she destroyed them 
with the edge of the sword; and that the church would 
not, as she-did every Good Friday, pray to God from sun- 
rise to sunset for their @onversion, if she did not believe 
that God would yet take the veil from their hearts. He 
wrote to the Archbishop of Mentz, to whose diocess Radulf 
belonged, reprobating io the strongest terms the conduct 
of that monk ; and when he found he did not desist from 
exciting the people to murder and pillage, though it was 
now the end of autumn, he touk a journey to Germany, 
and meeting Radulf at Mentz, he chid him severely ; and 
though the people murmured loudly, and were only re- 
strained by their respect for Bernard's character from 
raising a tumult in his favour, he obliged him to return 
to his convent. “ 

We are writing, not a history of the Crusades, but a 
view of the times during which they occurred, and of the 
principal characters who then appeared in the’world. We 
therefore draw from writers of all countries such mate- 
rials as are suited to that purpose: Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic authorities appear in abundance, but the present 
is the orily occasion on which a Hebrew authority is 
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me 
accessible. As it describes the present persecution with 
some minuteness, and gives the Jewish side of the picture, 
we will make some extracts from it. 

The book is named “The Chronicles of the kings of | 
France and the kings of the house of Ottoman, by the | 
learned Rabbi Joseph ben Joshua ben Meir, the priest out 
of Spain, and in it are written all the wars and events 
and transactions which befell in the kingdoms of Edom 
and Ishmael since they became a people, and in it are 
related all the persecutions and migrations of the children 
of our people in the kingdoms of France and Spain and 
other countries, The L.o:d protect us!” It was printed 
at Venice in 1554, and at Amsterdam in 1730. ‘l'here 
is no translation of it; wegive the following extracts from 
Welkin’s German version of a portion of it in his History 
of the Crusades. 

Having mentioned the fall of Edessa and the preaching 
of the Crusade by Bernard, the author thus proceeds :— 

“ Moreover, this year was for the house of Jacob a 
time of trouble and of distress, It was empty and void and 
waste; the knees smote together ; there was pain in the 
loins, and their countenance gathered blackness.* For 
the priest Radolf came to Germany to search through the 
land, and to mark with the warp and the woof + those 
who had bound themselves to go unto Jerusalem. This 
man meditated evil against the Jews who had been de- 
livered from the former persecutions, and he said in his 
heart, ‘ it is now the time to speak and to act against the 


«But it came to pass in the month Elul, when the Priest 
Rudolf (whom God pursue and dash to pieces!) came to 
Cologne, that the Rabbi Simeon went out of the city to 
return to his own city of Tarbers. Then met him some 
wicked people of the crossed, and pressed him to let him- 
self be defiled with water ;* but when be would not heark- 
en unto them, there came a people of fierce countenance, 
who regarded-not the person of the old,f and cut off his 
head and placed it on the top ofa house, and his carcass 
remained lying as dung upon the open field,¢ and there 
was no one to bury him. The Jews when they heard 
this were afraid, terrified beyond measure, and said : * The 
days of visitation are come, the days of recompense are 
come, wrath has gone forth and the plague is begun, our 
days are fulfilled, our end is come. We say our hope is 
lost.’§ Moreoverthe people wept exceedingly. Butthe 
heads of the congregation betook them to the princes of the 
city and pleaded with them, whereby they so prevailed that 
the head of the righteous man and his corpse were given 
back to them, and they buried him in their sepulchres, 

“In the same time was the Jewess Minah as she went 
out of Spires, laid hold on, her ears were cut off and the 
thumbs of her hands, moreover she was ill entreated with 
blows, because she remained faithful to the Holy One her 
Creator. Thus was Judah humbled in these evil days. 

“ Now the children of Israel lifted up their eyes, and, 
lo! a mighty multitude of those who had sworn unto 
Baal| wag coming after them, and they were afraid and 





people, which is not a widow, to destroy, to strangle and 
to extirpate them.’ He went evermore about and cried 


in greatanguish. They then lified up their cyes to the 
mountains, on which there were strong-holds, and each be- 


in the name of his God, that they should go unto Jeru-| sought his acquaintance, who had a tower or a castle, to let 


salem; and whithersoever he came he deceived the dogs 
(i. e. the Christians) by saying, ‘ Avenge our God on his 
enemies who are here amongst us, and then will we set 


forth.” When the Jews heard this, their heart became | 


fearful ; trembling seized them and anguish, like a woman 
in travail ;§ there remained no courage in them before the 
rage of the tyrant who had resolved to destroy them. 


Then cried they unto God in these words, ‘ Behold! O| 


Lord, fifty years (so many as make a year of jubilee) are 
not yet past since our blood was spilt like water, to the 


| him abide in the clefts of the rocks and stones to keep him- 
| self there concealed till the wrath was passed away. They 
| left their houses after the feast of Tabernacles of the year 
| 4907, (1147,) and betook them to the strong-holds 
till the men of war were gone away. They then returned 
again unto their dwellings. 
| The Jews who dwelt at Cologne gave the bishop all 
| he demanded, and he put into their hands the very strong 
| castle of Falkenburg, and he even made the watchmen go 
| out of the castle, so that no stranger was there among 


glory of thy great strong and fearful Name, in the day of the Jews; but they had given their houses and their 


the great slaughter.| 


sake? Shall affliction come up one time after the other ?” 
Then the Lord heard their sighing, and he thought on 
his covenant ; he turned him unto them, and took mercy 
upon them according to his great mercy. He sent after 
that Belial the Abbot Bernard, out of Clairvaux, a city 
in France. This man preached after their fashion, and 
said, ‘Go to! let us go up to Zion, to the grave of our 
Messiah ; but take heed that ye speak only friendly with 
the Jews: whoso toucheth them, it is as if he touched 
the apple of Jesus’ eye; for they are his bone and his 
flesh. My disciple Rudolf hath not spoken rightly, for 
it is said of them in the Psalms,{ ‘Slay them not lest my 
people forget.’ 

“They hearkened unto his voice, for he was of great 
authority amongst them, and they ceased from the flame 
of their indignation, and did the Jews no evil, that they 
had resolved to do them. St. Bernard tovk no ransom 
from the Jews, for he had spoken good for Israel from 
his heart. I praise thee, O Lord, for thou hast been angry 
with me, but thine anger is turned away, and thou com- 
fortest me, inasmuch as thou hast left a remnant of us 
on earth, and thou hast kept ulive unto this day many of 
those who escaped. For had not the mercy of the Lord 


Wilt thou, then, O Lord, reject us| goods in pledge to the bishop. 
for ever? and what wilt thou do for thy great Name’s | 


When this was known, 
they were no longer persecuted : moreover, to the other 
Jews who had fled to other castles, they said nothing 
| from this day forth. ‘The Lord’s name be praised ever- 
| more! Eleazar the Levite hath written all this in his 
| narrative, for he was among those who were admitted 
| into that castle, even among his mother’s kindred, and he 
| was then thirteen years old.¢ Moreover, the Jews who 
| were in the lands of the king saved themselves each with 
his kindred and friends in the houses of his acquaintance, 
| or in castles and strong-holds, and remained there till the 
| wrath was past away. 
| « Atthat time, while the Jews abode in the castle of 
| Falkenburg, there dwelt on the hill beneath, a Jewish 
| man who had two sons, of whom the one was named 
| Abraham and the other Samuel. When these let them- 
| selves be induced by youth to go about the hill to see 
those who were going up the hill, a wicked man who met 
| them slew them both, and then went his way. Two 
| young men who came down the hill saw them lying dead 
| and they rent their clothes and gave their father tidings 
| thereof. He wept and mourned many days for his sons, 
| and he sought after, and at length he found, their mur- 
| derer. As gifts had now been given to the bishop, he 
caused the eyes of the murderer to be put out, so that he 


sent that priest,none of them would have escaped and been | died after three days: So, Lord, may all thine enemies 
delivered to remain. Praised be He who redeemeth and | perish ! 


In other lands the Jews gave their silver | 


saveth! Amen. 
and their gold to save their lives, and refused nothing that 
was asked them. Thus did the Lord deliver them. 





* Nahum ii. 11. 

+ A contemptuous expression for the cross borne by | 
the pilgrims, ; 

§ Psalm xlviii. 6. 

] At the time of the first Crusade. 

q Psalm lix. 11. 


«A people of fierce countenance arose against two 
Jews, the one named Isaac and the other Judah, who 
went out of Mentz in the time of the vintage and slew 





* That is, be baptised. + Deut. xxviii. 50, 

+ Jer. ix. 22, 

§ Hos. ix. 7; Numbers xvi. 46; Lam. iv. 18; Ezek. 
xxxvii, 11, | That is, the Crusaders. 

q Rabbi Joseph took his whole account of the persecu- 


tion from this narrative. 
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them. ‘They then went away in disgrace and came not 
back to their houses; but the prince (bishop) looked after 
all belonging to them. 

«There was a man at Mentz strong and firm of hand, 
whose name was Samuel, the son of Isaac. The enemies 
fell upon this man on the road between Mentz and Worms, 
and slew him, but he slew three of them before he died. 

“Three Hebrew men, who dwelt in the village of 
Bacharach, had fled to the castle with their wives and 
children, and when they had remained there a long time 
they came down onthe Sthday of the 3d month. Then 
arose against them those who had sworn unto Baal, and 
pressed on them, and said unto them, ‘ Come with us that 
we may be one people,’ but they hearkened not unto them 
and would not defile themselves with the courtly water. 
The names of these men were Eliakim Nedori the son 
of Moses, Abraham the son of Samuel, Calonymus the 
son of Mordecai. When Calonymus spat upon their 
idol they killed him. ‘The two others hid themselves un- 
der the beds in the house, where they pierced them with 
their swords, and they were buried at Mentz. The Lord 
will behold and judge it. In these evil days no king gave 
the people of Israel justice, for the Emperor Conrad was 
among those who had made a covenantto go up to Jeru- 
salein. 

“Many of the other Jews were verily compelled to de- 
file themselves with water, but they afterwards turned 
them, as before, to the Holy One of Israel. But a Jewess 
of Aschaflenburg, named Gothilde, when they laid hold 
on her, steadily refused to detile herself, and was therefore 
drowned in the river for the Holy One her Creator. Re- 
member her, my God, for good ! 

“In this time fled all the Jews in Germany, the one 
hither, the other thither, to the rocks and castles to save 
themselves from death. The congregation at Wirtz- 
burg alone remained in their dwellings and thought not 
on flight. On the 22d day of the 12th month, in the 
year 4907, some of the people of that place came for- 
ward and accused the Jews of scandalous things, to 
have a pretext to fall on them. ‘They said, ‘ We have 
found a Christian in the river whom ye have slain and 
But he is sanctitied thereby, and 
Then arose the misbeliev- 


cast into the water. 
lo, he perforimeth miracles !’ 
ers and the rabble, and slew the Jews, so that they left 
no gleanings of them. At that time Rabbi Isaac was 
slain over his book, and with him twenty-one souls. 
They gave twenty wounds to a Hebrew lad who was 
with him as a scholar, but he did not die until after an 
entire year was gone over. ‘I'hey led his sister into a 
house of their error (a church), and when she spat upon 
their idol, they beat and wounded her with fists and 
stones, so that she fainted away, and there was but a 
step between her and death. ‘hen they beat and wound- 
ed the maiden with water, and laid her on a marble- 
stone, but she awoke not out of her sleep, and stirred 
neither hand nor foot; she thus craftily feigned til 
night, that they might think the ghost was departed 
from her and she was dead. About midnight came a 
heathen (Christian) woman and brought her into her 
house. For she took compassion of her and concealed 
her, that she might save her and restore her to her 
brother. The remainder of the Jews took refuge in the | 
houses of their acquaintance, and betook themselves the 
next day to the castle of Stolpon, where they remained 


| 
| 


Praised be the Lord who gave | 


till the wrath was over. 
unto them deliverance! In the morning the bishop 
commanded to collect the bodies, which had perished in 
the plague, and they laid the least pieces, loins, and 
shoulders, and fingers of the hands, and every thing else | 
of them which they found, on carriages, and buried them | 
Rabbi Rechakiah and his wife Judith | 
| 


in his garden. 
bought this garden of him afterwards, and it is now the 
burial-place of the Jews. 
«“ Moreover about one hundred and fifty men were | 
slain in Bohemia. As many were slaughtered in Soli, | 
because they refused to change their glory (the true 
God) for him who can do nought. When the destroyers | 
arose suddenly against them in Carinthia, all the Jews | 
assembled in a court-yard, and two valiant youths, the | 
sons of one man, stood for their lives, and smote the foes 
so that they could do nought against them. But during 
the combat, the enemies came from behind into the midst 
of the court, and smote them all so that none escaped. 
Moreover, the great Rabbi Peter and the Rabbi Jacob 
were slain as they went out to bury a president. j 
5) 


_— 


| neighbours. 


lat Frankfort on the Maine, was immovable in his reso- 


'Constance and other prelates, to which Conrad himself 
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jassembled together at Mido (Metz?) in France, and 
|forced their way into the house of Rabbi Jacob, They 
jrobbed him of all his goods, and tore the book of the law 
jof our God to pieces before his eyes. Then they laid 
{hold on him and brought him out into the field, where 
|they spake hard words unto him, and took counsel to 
islay him. They smote him on the head and said, ‘ Thou 
arta man of authority among the Israelites, wherefore 
|we will avenge our God upon thee; as ye have done 
junto him, so will we visit it on thy head.’ His soul had 
inearly come to rest, had not the mercy of God, which 
{never ceaseth, appeared for him. For God caused a 
| powerful prince to pass over the field, and this nan took 
lthe rabbi, who called unto him for help, up on_ his 
horse, and spake unto the misbelievers, saying, ‘ Leave 
{him to me, that I may speak with him, peradventure he 
| will let himself be persuaded; if not, I will give him 
|back to you on the morrow.’ ‘They hearkened unto his 
jvoice, and thus, through the grace of God, was the 
rabbi delivered out of their hands. The Lord’s name 
Amen. 


ibe praised ! 
} 


|France the Jews were slain or tortured ; yet the people 
|went down to the gates.* For king Louis commanded 
j}and caused to be proclaimed in all his realm, ¢ Whoso is 
|disposed to go with me to Jerusalem to battle, he shall 
|be free from all debts that he oweth to the Jews.’ Thus 
| was Israel heavily oppressed. 

“The Lord delivered the Jews in England by the 
{hand of King Henry (for a king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord), and the Lord put it into his mind to deliver 
lthem. He took not even a shoe-latchet from them ; the 
‘name of the Lord be praised for evermore! Amen. 
| Moreover, those who in this year were forced to defile 
themselves, found mercy with a priest. He brought 
them, not for silver and not for gifts, unto France, where 
they abode till the rage of the misbelievers against them 
was allayed. ‘They then returned unto the Lord.  Re- 
member, O my God! this priest for good ! 


|selves, set forth, but most of them died on the way, by 
the sea, by pestilence and the sword, by hunger and 
thirst, and want of all things. None of them saw his 
home again, but the Jews in Germany came to the de- 
|sired haven,{ and dwelt again in their cities and houses 
las before, from the 15th day of the 5th month, in the 
| year 4907, and abode there even unto this day.” 

This narrative cannot fail to interest, as the view of 
|their persecution given by the suffering party. From it, 
| however, we learn, that there was not by any means so 
great a number of the Jews put to death as we might 
have supposed. It is also gratifying to observe in it the 
kind feeling that appears to have prevailed in many in- 
among the Christians towards their Jewish 
We see that the latter constantly found an 
asylum with their acquaintances, and the conduct of the 
priest just mentioned is deserving of all praise ; nor was 
the Jewish writer, as we may perceive, deficient in grati- 
tude. Indeed to the honour of human nature, men’s 
better feelings exhibit themselves in the worst of times, 
and any one who has read the history of any religious 
persecution or civil war, will find numerous instances of 
humanity similar to what we have narrated in the case 
of the Jews. 


ST. BERNARD IN GERMANY. 


The preaching of Bernard at Worms, and the other 
towns to which he came, was as efficacious as it had 
been in France. Multitudes assumed the cross. But 
he found with sorrow that King Conrad, whom he met 





stances 


lution not to abandon his regal duties and lead an army 
to the East. Hopeless of success, he was about to return 
to Clairvaux, when at the entreaty of the Bishop of 


joined his request, he consented to stay and give his 
presence at the diet which was appointed to meet at 
Spires on the ensuing Christmas. 

In the mean time, Bernard went from place to place 

* Judges v. 11. ¢ Psalm cvii. 30. 

+ The style of this narrative justifies Sir W. Scott in 
his putting the language of Scripture into the mouths of 


“On the 7th day of the 3d month, the misbelievers | exciting the pious ardour of the people. The miracles 


“ We have not heard that in the remaining lands of 


« At length the men of war who had banded them-| 


which he is said to have then performed, and of which 
| we are about to give an account, are so circumstantially 
‘related by those who were on the spot, that, however 
we may deny the actual interference of the Deity, we are 
|not justified in refusing all belief to the effect. The 
cures, we may observe, which he is said to have perform- 
jed, were chiefly of contractions of limbs, gout, and simi- 
ilar diseases, and of madness ; and the wonderful power of 
|the imagination in ali these cases is well known. Were 
‘it possible for us in these days of*scepticism to form an 
adequate conception of the strong undoubting faith of 
ithe patient and of the saint, we might perhaps cease to 
|be surprised, that when Bernard, in full confidence of 
‘the power with which he believed himself endowed, re- 
peated the prayer of faith and laid his hand on the pa- 
|tient, whose entire soul was filled with belief of the effect 
jabout to take place, who was in imagination already 
|cured—that the crippled linb should have stretched, the 
pangs of gout have ceased, or the supposed devil have 
departed. But when the blind are said to have been 
restored to sight, and the dumb endowed with speech, 
we may justly suspect deception, though we are not jus- 
\tified in asserting that the saint was a party to it. We 
are further to consider that those who record these mira- 
icles, though they may have witnessed the immediate 
effect, probably never saw the patients any more, and 
knew not how soon their disorders may have returned. 
How different all this from the narrations in the New 
| Testament ! 
| While at Frankfort, Bernard performed numerous 
|cures, and the press of the people at the cathedral was so 
igreat, that the king himself had to take off his cloak and 
carry the abbot on his shoulders through the throng. At 
vevery town on the road to Constance, the sick were re- 
/stored to health by the prayer and imposition of hands of 
ithe holy man; and as it was then the custom in Germany 
ito announce the performance of a miracle by the ring- 
ing of bells and the hymns of the people, the air every 
where resounded with the sound of bells and the hymn 
of « Christ have merey upon us! (Christuns genade,) 
|Kyrie eleison! All the Saints help us!” The press 
was so great in the towns, that his companions, who 
could not get near, could only learn by those sounds when 
a miracle had been performed. At Constance, a poor 
| blind boy, sent thither by the Abbot of Reicherau, receiv- 
‘ed his sight;* in all the towns thence to Strasburg, the 
sick were restored to health by the prayer of the Abbot of 
Clairvaux. At every place at which he landed in his 
voyage, thence along the Rhine to Spires, he gave equal 
proofs of his sanctity and power. Knights and people 
jevery where assumed the cross with the same eagerness 
jas in France; the clothes were frequently torn by the 
zealous off the back of the saint to form crosses, and he 
had therefore constantly to procure himself new rai- 
ment. 

A young knight named Henry, at Freyburg, who had 
taken the cross, and at whose house Bernard lodged, had 
a godless profligate squire: this squire not only refused 
to assume the cross himsel!, but mocked and derided his 
master for attending to the saint. The knight took up a 
lame woman on his horse, to bring her to the holy man, 
and the squire instantly began to revile him for having to 
do with such a magician and deceiver. The knight turned 
and offered to give him his horse as a present, if the power 
of the holy abbot did not give that lame woman strength 
to walk. The squire laughed aloud, but the miracle in- 
stantly took place, and the sceptic fell to the ground to 
all appearance dead. ‘The knight informed the abbot of 
what had occurred, and he replied: “ God forbid that I 
should be the cause of the death of a man,” and he 
went, and having prayed in silence over him, bade him 
arise. The squire, on recovering, averred to the by- 
standers that he had been dead and on his way to hell, 
and that he had only been saved by the prayer of the 
holy man. He took the cross immediately. The truth 
of this miracle was testified by the knight Henry, who 
after his return from the Holy Land, took the vows in 
the abbey of Clairvaux. 








*Nulla sie ignoravimus sicut ea que Constantiz 
facta sunt, guia nemo nostrum se, turbis immiscere 
audebat, Gaufridus De Mirac. S. Bern, p. 1185. The 
abbot Frowin also says, Que Constantiz facta sunt, 





the Jewish characters in Ivanhoe. 


pre tumultu pauci viderunt, 
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At Spires the concourse was great, and though Ber-}_ In Germany, too, the fervour excited by the preac hing| 
nard spoke in French, a language not understood by the| cf Bernard, cooled in some measure. Henry the Lion, 
greater part of his auditors, his zeal and energy gained| Duke of Saxony, Adolph Count of Holstein, and several 
numbers for the sacred cause. Still the king and princes| Saxon bishops, began to think that they might employ 
of the empire could not be induced to engage in a ha-| their arms equally well for the honour of God, in turning 
zardous and doubtful expedition to the East, leaving|/them against the heathen Vends,* and thus securing 
their dominions at the mercy of their enemies, who| their own states; many pilgrims, who dreaded the toils 
stayed at home. Bernard in vain essayed all the powers| and dangers of the road to Palestine, joined themselves 
of his eloquence; during two days in private conference| to these more prudent Crusaders. A large body of the 
with Conrad he could only bring him to say, that he| pilgrims from the Rhine, Westphalia, and Bremen, pre- 
would take the important matter into consideration. ferred the passage by sea as less dangerous, and resolved 

Bernard, as his last resort, resolved to try the effect of| to embark in the ports of the Netherlands. 
surprise on the king. In the midst of the celebration of 
a solemn mass, he stopped short and commenced a 
solemn exhortation to the people, in which he spoke in 
bitter terms of those stony hearts which felt no pity for} The twokings had arranged that the German pilgrims 
the afflicted church of Jerusalem. Suddenly then di-|should set out first, lest quarrels should arise, or provi- 
recting his discourse to the king, who was already aflect-| sions fail on the way. The armies were to join at Con- 
ed, and addressing him, not as a king but as a mere|stantinople, and then pass over to Asia. Accordingly, 
man, he recounted to him all that his Saviour had done| when spring, the usual season for the assembling of pil- 
and suffered for him, upbraided him with his ingratitude | grim armies, was come, the Germans who had taken the 
in not making a return for such favour, and reminded} cross repaired to Ratisbon, and there awaited the arrival 
him of the day of doom and the heavy reckoning which/| of the kingt and the princes. Conrad kept his Easter at 
God would exact for such ingratitude. Conrad could| Bamberg with old German magnificence, and on the day 
resist no longer ; convinced that God spake by the mouth| of St. George he assembled the princes of the empire at 
of Bernard, he interrupted him in the midst of his dis-| Narnberg, and arranged measures with them for the go- 
course, imploring forgiveness with tears, and eagerly de-| vernment of the country and the maintenance of peace, 
manding a cross. Bernard reached him a banner from| during his absence. Having committed the administra- 
the altar, the other princes hesitated no longer to take| tion of aflairs to his son Henry, he rode in great state 
crosses from the hands of the holy abbot, and the triumph| into the camp at Ratisbon, accompanied by his two 
of the religious sentiment over worldly prudence was| brothers, Otto Bishop of Frisingen and Henry Duke of 
complete. Bavaria, his nephew Frederick Duke of Suabia, the old 

The return of Bernard to Clairvaux was equally sig-/} Duke Welf, Odoacer Marquis of Styria, Vladislas Duke of 
nalised by miracles, and by the acquisition of champions! Bohemia, the Bishops of Passau, Basle, and Ratisbon, 
in the cause of Christ. At Cologne the multitudes who} many other prelates and princes, and a numerous train 
crowded with their sick to the house where he lodged, | of gallant knights. 
were so great that they could not venture to open the} Martial and splendid was the appearance of this first 
door, and he stood at a window to which the sick were} army which Germany sent to war in the cause of the 
raised by a ladder. He was not given even time to sup,| Son of God. Few nobles or knights of name in Franco- 
and so many of the sick were brought during the night | nia, Suabia, and Bavaria, remained behind; enmities 
that he had to pass it without sleep. Next day the arc h-| were forgotten, and hereditary fues rode peacefully side 
bishop took him to his palace that he might enjoy ~ by side. A forest of lances, from each of which fluttered 
needful repose. On the way thence to Clairvaux, the|a gay pennon, rose in the air; the gaudy hues of crests 

joyful tidings reached him that Welf, Duke of Bavaria,| and surcvats delighted the eye, the polished helms and 
and several of his knights had taken the cross. After a} bucklers cast a dazzling light, and the earth trembled be- 
short stay at his abbey, to recruit his strength, the pious| neath the tramp of the mighty war steeds. Seventy 
abbot set forth for Etampes, whither King Louis had/ thousand is said to have been the number of the German 
summoned for Septuagesima Sunday (Feb. 16,) his) chivalry; they were accompanied by a large body of 
barons and prelates, to consult on the crusade, and to! light-horse, and a huge multitude of foot-men followed. 
appoint a regent to govern the realm during his absence. | Many noble dames disguised themselves in men’s attire 
He here related to the assemblage all that God had done| and accompanied their husbands, resolved to share in the 
by him in Germany. | toils and the glories of the holy war. ‘The usual attend- 
ants of a pilgrim army, rabble and women of loose life, 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE DEPARTURE OF | contributed to swell its number. From Ratisbon the 
THE PILGRIMS. army proceeded along the Danube, and on Ascension- 
day they reached the borders of Austria. They kept 
In spring the pope set out from Rome and came to| their Whitsuntide at Neustadt, and then entered the 
France, to be a witness of the zeal of the pilgrims, and| kingdom of Hungary. 
to animate them by his presence. At Dijon he was met} Geisa, King of Hungary, readily granted a free passage 
by King Louis, who conducted him to St. Denis, and on/and market; he even bestowed large gifts on the king to 
the festival of Easter, to the great joy of the people, the|induce him to withhold his aid from Boris the son of 
supreme pontiff himself bore a part in the sacred core-| King Kalmany, who claimed the throne to which Geisa 
monies. The Master of the Temple, and one hundred | had been freely elected. ‘The German pilgrims reached 
and thirty of his knights, happening to be in Paris at that|the Greek frontiers without encountering any impedi- 
time, the pope and king honoured their chapter with their} ment. 
presence. Eugenius highly extolled the zeal of the} ‘The throne of Byzantium was occupied at this time 
French Crusaders, and his approbation augmented their| by Manuel the son of the late Emperor Joln, a prince of 
eagerness to set forth for the Holy Land. a jealous, suspicious character. Neither he nor his sub- 
Yet the zeal which was now manifested was of a very | jects could be induced to think that the real object of the 
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different character from that which had animated those 
who took arms at the call of Urban and Peter the Hermit. 
Then, knights, and nobles, and princes, pledged their 
lands and houses, and those who could not go them- 
selves, contributed to equip those who were willing, but 
had not the means, to go and fight for their Saviour. 
Men offered themselves and their wealth freely unto the 
Lord. Now the assumption of the cross was made a 
pretext for laying oppressive taxes on clergy and laity 
alike. Monasteries were forced to sell their sacred uten- 
sils to answer the heavy demands made on them by the 
king, and the clergy moreover bitterly complained of the 
enormous expenses to which they were put by the visit 
of the pope. The flame of enthusiasm was not to be 
kindled a second time; men knew now the real nature 





of an expedition to the East. 
3 


western pilgrims could be any other than the overthrow 
of the Greek empire. Their zeal for the defence of the} 
Holy Land they regarded as a mere pretence. Accord- 
ingly, when he learned that a new Crusade, headed by) 
the monarchs of France and Germany, was in prepara- | 
tion, Manuel hastened to put his towns in a state of de- 
fence, and he also sent ambassadors to each of the kings, | 
to obtain assurances from them that they would under- 
take nothing against him or his dominions, 

* These were a Slavonian tribe, who occupied the) 
southern shore of the Baltic, the modern Prussia. 

{Gibbon and others very improperly style Conrad} 
emperor. As he had not been to Rome to receive the} 
imperia’ crown from the pope, he was only king of the) 
Romans. 





Some years be foi there had been a dispute between 
Manuel and C onrad, in consequence of the insolence of 
a Byzantine envoy, w.o said at the court of the latter, 
that the German king was ruling in the empire of his 
master. “ He could not have angered me more,” said 
Conrad, “ if he had slain my son.” ‘This quarrel, how- 
ever, was settled, and an alliance was entered into be- 
tween the two monarchs against the Normans of Sicily, 
and Manuel espoused the sister of Conrad’s queen. 

The Greek ambassadors met the Germans on the con- 
fines of Hungary, and here Conrad and the princes ex- 
posed to them the causes of their Crusade, and swore 
peace with the empire. Boats were then furnished to 
convey them over the Danube. By order of the empe- 
ror, persons appointed for that purpose counted the pil- 
grims as they passed. They reckoned up to 90,000, and 
then their patience failed them. he toilsome march 
from the Danube to Sardica over the mountains was 
peaceful and orderly. In the fruitful plains of Dadira 
strife began; the Greeks wished to gain a profit on the 
sale of their provisions, the poorer pilgrims attempted to 
take by force what they had not money to purchase. 
Conrad punished the offenders severely, but harmony 
could not be restored, and at Philipopolis it came to an 
open engagement between the pilgrims and the Greeks. 
‘The occasion was as follows : 

Owing to the prudence of the bishop of this place, an 
Italian by birth, so good an understanding prevailed, that 
the towns-people visited the camp without apprehension. 
A juggler, who carried about a pet snake which he had 
taught various tricks, went into a tavern in a suburb of 
the town inhabited by Latin Christians, where a party 
of German pilgrims were drinking. He sat down with 
them and drank, though he knew not their language. 
Presently, to give them entertainment, he drew his snake 
out of his bosom, and set it on a cup on the floor to per- 
form its tricks. The ignorant Germans, who had never 
seen any thing of the kind, thought it was done by magic, 
and in the rage of their zeal laid hold on the unfortunate 
juggler and tore him to pieces. The people of the place 
fell on them to avenge him, the noise brought more Ger- 
mans from the camp to the aid of their friends, and a 
furious combat took place. ‘The governor “of the town, 
who came with an unarmed train to re-establish peace, 
was driven back by the pilgrims. He returned with a 
body of archers, and slew or wounded several of them; 
they in revenge began to waste the surrounding country 
in a shocking manner, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the bishop succeeded in restoring peace. 

The emperor hearing of the excesses committed by the 
pilgrims, sent an army composed of Pechenegans and 
Comans, under the command of Prosuch, a man of 
Turkish origin, to march near the German army. These 
barbarians slew without mercy such of the pilgrims as 
straggled trom the main body to plunder and get drunk : 
of this the princes took no heed; but a knight of high 
rank having fallen sick, and being left behind in a con- 
vent at Adrianople, whence he was removed with his 
property and servants into a private house, some villains, 
to have an opportunity of plunder, set fire to the house, 
and burned him and his attendants. When the Duke of 
Suabia heard this, he returned a great fury, seized 
some of the guilty parties and put them to death, then 
burned down the convent, and was with difficulty with- 
held from carrying his vengeance to greater lengths. 

The emperor sent again to remind the German king 
and princes of their oath, and recommended that, to 
avoid the occasions of strife and enmity, they should, in- 
stead of coming to Constantinople, direct their course to 
the Hellespont. To this reasonable and unobjectionable 
request, Conrad would not accede, and the pilgrims pro- 
ceeded towards the imperial city. On the eve of the 
nativity of the Virgin, they reached the fruitful plain of 
Choirobaccha, near the sea, and a short distance from 
Constantinople ; and here they pitched their tents be- 
tween the two streams by which it is watered, intending 
to remain and celebrate the approaching festival. They 
went to repose in joyful anticipation; at break of day 
some light clouds appeared, but they excited no appre- 
hension in those who saw them; a soft gentle rain soon 
began to fall, and then suddenly came on a tremendous 
storm of wind and rain; the wind howled, torrents 
poured from the sky ; the streams, so placid the evening 
before, now roared and foamed, rising over their banks 
and inundating the plain. ‘The tents were overturned, 
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the pilgrims started up from their beds in terror, and 
saw with consternation destruction impending on them. 
Many of those who could not swim were drowned, 
others who could swim were laid hold on and dragged 
down by those who could not. The loss in men, beasts 
of burden, provisions and property of all kind, was im- 
mense. The camp of the duke of Suabia, which was 
on the side of a hill, alone escaped the deluge; and 
thither repaired the remaining pilgrims, to celebrate the 
festival ; and with mournful hearts, says the Bishop of 
Frisingen, they sang the usual hymn of Rejoice ye 
Christians ! ‘The Greeks saw in this calamity the judg- 
ment of God on perjury, and the more pious of the Cru- 
saders were disposed to impute it to the vices which pre- 
vailed in the pilgrim camp. 

When recovered from this calamity, the German army 
advanced towards the imperial city. The inhabitants 


— —_ — — ———— —————— 





had conceived the most exaggerated ideas of the ferocity, | 


and at the sare time of the ignorance and stupidity, of 
the Germans; their mode of marching in separate corps, 
while a Greek army moved in one compact body, made 
them appear so feeble in the eyes of the Greek generals, 
that they had asked the emperor’s permission to attack 


them on the road from Adrianople, but Manuel, more | 


wise or more timid, would not suffer them to be molested. 
When the pilgrims now came in sight, the people, in 
full assurance that they would make a wild irregular 
attack on the imperial troops, crowded to the walls to 
witness the rout of the barbarians. But their disap- 
pointment was great when they beheld the Germans 
cross the bridge over the Bathyssus, and peaceably take 
up their quarters in the suburb of Pera, where, fifty years 
before, Godfrey of Bouillon, and the heroes of the first 
Crusade, had abode. 

The transactions which took place during the stay of 
the German pilgrims at Pera, were nearly a repetition of 
what had occurred at the time of the first Crusade, with 
this difference, that in dignity and firmness of character 
Conrad was far inferior to the gallant Duke of Lorraine, 
and the Germans were far more unruly than the troops 
of that prince. Manuel employed language of scorn and 
defiance in his correspondence with the German king, 
which Alexius would not have been easily induced to 
venture on, in his dealings with Godfrey or Boemond ; 
but these princes, it was well known, rarely menaced in 
vain, while Conrad had the fault of weak minds, who 
utter threats which they have not the power of executing. 
Thus, on the present ocsasion, when the time had been 
arranged for the passage of the pilgrims over to Asia, 
Conrad demanded for himself the imperial galley, and 
the other ships of the royal fleet for his troops, menacing, 
in case of refusal, to lay siege to Constantinople in the 
spring. Manuel, in a boastful epistle, positively refused, 
and Conrad and his men passed over in such vessels as 
they could get. The German king, too, from his want 
of firmness and decision of character, had little control 
over his troops, and was unable to maintain such strict 
discipline among them, as would have left the Greeks 
without excuse for their conduct towards them. 

At length, to the joy of the Greeks, the Germans were 
all over in Asia. ‘I'he pilgrims from Lorraine, who had 
come up with the Germans at Constantinople, but who, 
weary of their rudeness, wished to separate from them, 
asked permission to remain till the arrival of the French. 
This however was refused, and a stoppage in the supply 
of provisions soon obliged them also to pass over. 


MARCH OF THE FRENCH CRUSADERS. 


At Whitsuntide, the French chivalry, numerous and 
splendid as that of the Germans, assembled at Metz. 


Almost every name renowned in the history of France | 


was there to be found. Robert of Perche, the king’s 
brother, led thither his magnificent array; Amadeus of 
Turin, and his brother William of Montferrat, the king’s 
uncle, headed their Italian vassals; the Counts of Flan- 
ders, of Nevers, of Soissuns, Ponthieu, Raucon, Varennes, 
and others, appeared in arms; the Bishops of Noyon, 
Lizieux, Langres, and Arras, and the Abbots of St. Pierre 
le Vif at Sens, and of St. Columba, headed their cava- 
liers; the Barons Archembald of Bourbon, Enguerrand 
of Coucy, Hugh of Lusignan, William of Courteney, 
Eberhard of Breteuil, and numerous other lords, displayed 
their banners in the cause of the Redeemer. The king, 
fearing to leave behind him his gay young spouse, 
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THE CRUSADERS. 


Eleanor, the heiress of Guienne and Poitou, had prevailed | cient, the Crusaders robbed and plundered ; the barbarian 
on her to take the cross, and encounter the perils and |troops of the emperor hung on their flanks and rear, 
privations of pilgrimage. Her example was followed by | cutting off stragglers. The French, however, were more 
many dames of gallant knights, and pomp and luxury | politic than the Germans: they behaved in general with 
| attended the army of the cross. courtesy to the Greeks, though they secretly despised 

The pious monarch, ere he departed, visited all the |and hated them. The king testified all due regard for 
hospitals in Paris, and bestowed on them his gifts and|the high-flown compliments of the emperor, and the 
alms. Attended by only two servants, he went through |queen made a suitable reply to the rhetorical epistle of 
| the hospital of the lepers, visiting all the apartments, and|the Empress Irene. The Greeks now regarded the 
| speaking words of consolation to its unhappy inmates. |French as the least savage of the barbarians, and their 
| He thence proceeded to St. Denis, where his mother, his | arrival at Constantinople was looked forward to by the 
| wife, and a large number of the people, were waiting for|}emperor without much apprehension. A futile attempt 
| him, and cast himself down in prayer before the bones |however was made to engage them to cross the Helles- 
| of the blessed martyr. The pope and the Abbot Suger| pont; but King Louis would take no road but that which 
| opened the golden door of the altar, took out the silver|had been trodden by the preceding armies of the cross, 
| shrine which contained them, and permitted the king to|In gallant show the French Crusaders appeared before 
|look on and kiss the sacred relics. While his mother /the walls of Byzantium. They had not suffered like the 
‘and all present were weeping aloud, the king took from|Germans; their baggage train was complete, and the 
ithe altar the consecrated oriflamme,* and the pilgrim’s|Greeks gazed on them with admiration. Nothing so 
| staff and wallet, and received the benediction of the holy | much excited their surprise as the number of ladies who 
father. He then entered the dormitory of the monks;/accompanied the army: their rich dress and numerous 
|he meekly partook of their simple fare, and kissed each | attendants were beheld with exclamations of wonder; but 
|of them on the cheek as he was leaving the monastery. |their martial air was quite unseemly in the eyes of the 
| The pilgrim army, when joined by the king, proceeded | timid and fastidious Greeks, and it shocked them beyond 
| without delay to Worms, where boats had been collected | measure to see these Amazons riding astride like men. 
|to convey them over the Rhine. Here the usual inso-/One lady, probably the queen, chiefly attracted their atten- 
lence of the French displayed itself, and a quarrel between | tion, by her stately mien, and the splendour of her attire ; 
|them and the towns-people was terminated with some |they compared her to the renowned Penthesilea, and as 
jdifficulty. They thence advanced by Wartsburg to | her robe was hemmed with gold, they named her Gold-foot. 


| Ratisbon, which the Germans had left two months THE FRENCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


| before, and traced their steps by Neustadt into Hungary. 
| The king and people of this country proved friendly ; the} To prove that his treatment of the Germans had been 
| bridges and boats left by the Germans facilitated their|caused solely by their own rudeness and _ brutality, 
| progress ; but the greater quantity of their wagons and| Manuel resolved to show every kind of respect to the 
‘baggage obliged them to make shorter days’ marches,|French monarch. The Greek nobility and clergy ad- 
land they lost many horses, and left much needless lug- vanced to meet him and invite him to the imperial 
gage behind them. At length they reached the confines residence, the emperor himself received him at the palace 
oo. the Eastern empire. gate, and led him into the royal apartments, where the 
Manuel’s ambassadors had met King Louis at Ratisbon.|two monarchs, who were nearly of an age, conversed a 
The air and appearance of the Greeks in their tight silken |long time by the aid of interpreters. ‘They parted as 
| garments, with their sleeves tucked up, which gave them | brothers, and the clergy and nobles then conducted King 
the look of prize-fighters, excited the aversion of the free-| Louis to the residence assigned him in the royal park, 
|born knights and prelates of France; and this aversion |named Philopation, a place in which the Germans had 
was increased by the servility and adulation of their|committed the most disgraceful ravages. ‘The emperor 
manners. “When they had delivered their letters,” |consented that the French pilgrims should remain at 
says the historian, “they stood waiting for an answer, | Constantinople till the arrival of those who had separated 
for they would not sit down till they were desired.” | from them at Worms and taken their route through Italy. 
«We saw there,” he adds, “ what we afterwards learned| They were also permitted to enter the city in small 
was the Grecian custom, that when the lords sit, all the | parties, and view the churches and other public edifices. 
clients without distinction stand.” ‘The king was at/The magnificence which they here beheld filled the pil- 
| first somewhat pleased by the flattery and encomiums|grims with amazement. 
contained in the imperial letters, and by the bland adula-|_ The harmony between the Greeks and the pilgrims, 
|tion of the envoys; but he soon learned io rate these | however. suffered some occasional interruption. The 
jcourtesies at their true value. As they were reading | latter, when in want of wood for firing, scrupled not to 
jaloud from the letters the praises of the king’s exalted |cut down the olives and other fruit trees, and even 
| virtues, the Bishop of Langres, who acted as interpreter,|to pull down the houses outside of the town. King 
wearied out, said to them, “ My dear brethren, do not! Louis punished some of the offenders with severity, cut- 
|talk so much of the royalty and majesty, the piety and | ting off their ears, hands, and feet, but their number was 
‘ the fame of our king ; he knows all this right well himself, |too great to allow his justice to extend to every case. 
‘and we know it just as well as he does. Say what you | The Greeks were satisfied of his good intentions, and the 
| really want to say briefly and quickly.” market continued to be well supplied. At length they 
What Manuel required was, that they should swear | began to think that their visiters were staying too long, 
| not to take possession of any part of his dominions, and | and the usual mode of driving away pilgrim armies was 
|to give up to him any conquests they might make from adopted. The supply of provisions was slackened, and, 
ithe Turks. Some thought these demands reasonable|in addition, false reports were spread of the brilliant 
;enough; others asked why they should not keep what|successes which were attending the arms of the Ger- 
| they might get? It was finally agreed that the two;mans. It was asserted that they had slain in a bloody 
| monarchs should settle these points between themselves; /battle fourteen thousand Turks; that the wealthy city 
and a safe passage and provisions were promised the pil-|of Iconium had been abandoned by the heathens and 
grims, who, on their side, engaged to maintain peace end |taken by the Germans without opposition; that, finally, 
apes on their march, ithe German monarch had already sent to invite the em- 
As they proceeded through the empire, they found that | peror to take possession of several cities which had 
| the Greeks had shut themselves up in their towns, and | submitted to his arms. 
| strong places, and would only deal with them from the| Improbable as these reports were, they produced the 
walls, The supply thus to be obtained not being suffi- | desired effect; the French became jealous of the fame 
acquired by the Germans, and longed to get a share of 
* The oriflanime (aurea flamma) was the banner of|the booty. They were urgent with the king to depart. 
|the monastery of St. Denis. It was square, of red silk,| Louis yielded to their desires; the emperor cheerfully 
| suspended from a cross-bar on a gilded spear. It was/furnished ships, and on the sixteenth day after their 
| carried in the wars, in which the monastery was engaged, | arrival they quitted Constantinople and passed over to 
| by its avoies or advocates, the counts of Vexin, and by | Asia. . 
the kings of France, when they became proprietors of| It was perhaps fortunate for the Greek empire that 
that county, in all the wars they waged. It was pat ine stay of the French pilgrims was not prolonged. On 
used after the time of Charles VI. See Ducange on|their way to Constantinople, several of the barons, in- 
Joinville, Dissert. xviii. lcensed ut the conduct of the Greeks, had proposed to the 
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king to make the ill-treatment which some French | PROGRESS OF THE GERMANS. 
pilgrims had received at Constantinople a pretext for! 
war, to form an alliance with Roger, Count of Sicily, who| Meantime the Germans had advanced into Asia. | 
was actually at war with the empire, and in the spring When they reached Nicomedia they held a council to 
to attack the capital on the land side, while the Sicilian | determine which of the three roads leading to Syria they 

galleys assailed it by sea. During the few days they|should take. The shortest was that taken by the first 

were at Constantinople, the Crusaders had remarked the| Crusaders which would lead them to Iconium in twelve | 

ruinous state of its walls, and the facility of cutting off days, and thence to the confines of Antioch in five days| 
its supply of water. The Bishop of Langres had even| more. But this route was both toilsome and dangerous, | 
employed all his eloquence to justify an attack on the for a vigorous resistance was to be expected from the) 
Greeks, on account of their heterodoxy, and their con-|'Turks, and as the season was far advanced, many of the 
tinued malice and treachery towards the Crusaders; and | steep mountains which were to be crossed were already 

others quoted the well-known declaration of Boemond, covered with snow. The second route was along the 
that, till the Greek empire was in the hands of the Latins, sea-coast, where a plentiful supply of provisions might) 
there would be no security for the Holy Land, and) be calculated on, as there lay on it so many rich and | 
showed that, with the capital, the whole empire must’ populous towns; the only impediment to be apprehended 

fall. On both occasions, however, the opinion of the was, the rising of the numerous rivers which eimplty | 
better disposed and more honourable had prevailed, and, | themselves into the Mediterranean sea. ‘The third road, | 


as we have seen, no acts of hostility were committed. | by Philadelphia in Lydia, lay between the other two; it | 
| was shorter than the one and less dangerous than the} 


j other, but as it led through a very poor country it was} 
‘only adapted for an army well supplied with necessaries 
| of every kind. 

While the pilgrim army was lying on the shore of the} A great difference of opinion prevailed in the council, | 
Propontis, several wealthy Greek traders brought over) and as unanimity could not be effected, the army divided ; 
such costly wares as the French were in the habit of | those who preferred the longer but safer way, set out for 
purchasing. They ranged their glittering stalls aloug Ephesus, under the guidance of the Bishop of Frisingen ; | 
the strand; such of the Crusaders as could afford it were | while King Conrad, who, in his contidence in the strength | 
baying, others who had no money gazed with a wistful| of his army, resolved to march by Iconium, made pre-| 
eye on the treasures which were there displayed to view. | parations for the difficulties he had to encounter. 
At length, a Fleming, unable any longer to restrain his | The Bishop of Frisingen and his followers were| 
cupidity, seized an article of great value, and with a shout! grievously disappointed in their expectations of aid and | 
of triumph exhibited his prize. At this signal, others) friendship from the Greeks. At every town to which | 
rushed forward and grasped whatever had most caught|they came they were refused admittance; exorbitant} 
their fancy. The booths and tables were thrown down| prices were charged for the worst of provisions, which 
and plundered, the owners fled and sought refuge on| were let down to them by cords from the walls, the pil-| 
board cf the ships which had brought provisions, and|grims having previously sent up their money in the same | 
the ships instantly put off and returned to the city, manner. Not unfrequently a knavish Greek pocketed | 
carrying away such of the pilgrims as happened to be in| the money of a hungry pilgrim, and went off leaving | 
them at the time. These pilgrims, when they came to| him ia vain expectation of the food for which he hi ad | 
the city, were laid hold on, plundered, and then cast into | | paid, Lime was continually mixed with the flour which | 
prison. | was sold them, and this abominable practice caused the | 

King Louis had the Fleming immediately seized and| death of numbers of the pilgrmis. Every effort was 
hung on a gallows in view of the imperial city ; he caused | made to induce the starving Crusaders to bre ak their vow, | 
every thing that had been taken to be collected and re-| and enter the imperial service. Light troops constantly | 
stored to its owner, and sent envoys to exculpate himself) hovered about, and lying in wait in the narrow passes | 
before the emperor, and to request the liberation of the| of the mountains, annoyed and cut them off. ‘Their| 
captive pilgrims and the re-opening of the market.| guides led them astray ; the pertidious Governor of J.ao-| 
These envoys, who were the bishops of Lizieux and the | dicea had a part of them conducted to an ambush of the} 
royal chancellor, received the most contemptuous treat-| Turks, and shared the booty with the infidels: but a| 
ment. From morn till evening, and even the greater) small portion of this army reached the borders of Syria. 
part of the night, they had to wait in the palace vainly |The Latins throw the whole blame of these disasters on | 
expecting admission to the imperial presence. No re-| the Emperor Manuel, who, they assert, had planned their | 
freshments were offered them, and their only amusement) destruction ; and the Greek writers, probably thinking it 
was looking at the statues and other ornaments which to his praise, ascribe to him some of the preceding acts! 
decorated the stately halls. At length, about the third! of perfidy. Perhaps the truth may be, that Manuel 
hour next morning, hungry, thirsty, and wearied, they | wished to enfeeble the Crusaders, so that they might not} 
were led before the emperor, who haughtily told them he 


be an over-match for the ‘lurks, hoping to derive advan- 
would signify his will to the French king by his own tage from their mutual destruction, and had given | 
ambassadors. 


THE FRENCH IN ASIA. 


| directions to his’ governors to that effect, and these may 


The proposals sent by the emperor were, that the have gone beyond their instructions. 
French barons should take the oath of fealty to him, as, A more disastrous journey awaited Conrad, and those | 
the first Crusaders had done to his grandfather; that the; who marched under his command. ‘The Greek guides | 
king should give in marriage to a kinsman of the emperor | advised to lay in a suflicient stock of provisions, as the | 
a lady of the royal blood who was in the train of Queen| way would lead for several days through a barren land ; | 
Eleanor; that the king and his principal barons should but the Crusaders’ means of payment ran short, and the | 


return to Constantinople, the barons to take the oath,| quantity procured was insufficient. ‘They had gone | 
about half the way to Iconium, and had ulready been | 


the king to give and receive engagements of mutual; 
amity. On these conditions, the emperor promised to! suffering hunger for the last three days, when they en- 
furnish guides through Lesser Asia, and provisions during | tered a narrow valley, shut in by lofty mountains, in the 
their march through the Greek territory. | neighbourhood of Doryleum, where the first Crusaders | 
To the first condition, notwithstanding the remon-|had fought so gloriously against Kilij Arslan and his 
strances of the fiery Bishop of Langres, the barons) Turks. Here, Conrad severely reproached and threat- 
acceded ; to the second they showed great aversion, and| ened the Greek guides, and during the night, these, either 
as Count Robert of Perche had secretly conveyed the) out of fear, or gained over by the ‘Turks, or, it may be, by | 
lady to Nicomedia, the Greeks gave it up; the third, the! the emperor’s command, ran away and alandoned the 
emperor waved himself, appointing the interview to take; Crusaders. In the morning, when the flight of the guides! 
place in a castle on the Asiatic side of the strait. In the was perceived, great consternation prevailed among the 
interview, after a vain attempt to induce King Louis to! pilgrims, and, whilst they were consulting about what it 
enter into an alliance with him against Roger of Sicily,| were best to do, a cry was raised that there were T urks | 
Manuel engaged to furnish provisions and guides, and| on the heights. To continue in their present position | 
the two monarchs and their nobles parted on terms of| was impossible ; whether they advanced or retreated they | 
the most perfect amity. ‘The emperor, having bestowed) would have to force their way through the Turkish | 
rich gifts on the Franks, returned to his capital, and the) squadrons, which they now perceived had blocked up) 
pilgrims began to prepare for their journey. both ends of the valley. After long deliberation, it was) 





resolved to issue at one side, to make their way through 
the mountains to Nicwa, and then to follow the army of 
the Bishop of Frisingen along the coast. 

The consequences of this injudicious plan were such 
as might have been expected. The Turks, who were 
commanded by Pyramus, the generat of Massood, the 
sultan of Iconium, and who were in great numbers, 
hovered round them every where, neither wood, nor river, 
nor mountain, yielding any security against them; and 
after several days of toil and suffering, but a tenth part 
of seventy thousand harnessed horse had escaped the 
Turkish arrows; the foot-men were all slaughtered or 
made captive, the women, the children, and all the bag- 
gage, became the prey of the victors. No one could tell 
what was the exact cause of this calamity ; it was a 
general panic which had deprived them of all counsel, and 
made valour of no avail. King Conrad himself received 
two wounds from the Turkish arrows. 


PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


The French army was encamped on the shores of the 
lake of Nicea, when Frederick, Duke of Suabia, and some 
other nobles, came with the intelligence of the destruction 
of the German army. Louis and his barons testified the 
utmost grief at the tidings, and the king advanced in 
person to meet and console the afflicted monarch. Ina 
council at which King Conrad assisted, it was decided 
that the French army should take the road to Phila- 
delphia and Smyrna, and halt at Lopadiam, till they 
were joined by the remnant of the Germans. 

On their way to Lopadium, the unfortunate Germans 
were harassed without ceasing by the Greek light troops 
which hovered about them, and they were obliged to send 
to the French for aid; a body of French horse quickly 
dispersed the Grecks, and the Germans entered the camp 
of their allies. Here the forlorn condition of the once 
brilliant German army drew tears from the eyes of the 
beholders, and augmented the rancour against the ma- 
lignant Grecks, to whom all their misfortunes were 
imputed. Louis assigned the German monarch a place 
near where his own tent was pitched, and that the 
number of his troops might in some measure correspond 
with his dignity, he put under his command the pilgrims 
from Lorraine and Italy. 

On leaving Lopadium, the pilgrims entered on a coun- 
try barren and desert. The fear of famine immediately 
assailed them, and King Conrad sought, by describing the 
sufferings which his army had undergone, to induce Louis 
to quit this road and make forthe sea-coast. The French 
monarch assented, and the march was changed; but 
| ied Demetria, the nearest town on the coast, was not 
more than half a day’s journey distant only a small por- 
tion of the army succeeded in finding the direct road to 
it; the remainder did not reach it till the third day, after 
enduring great losses and privations. Here, however, 
and at every other town to which they came, they were 
refused admittance; provisions were to be had only at an 
enormous price, and many of the poorer pilgrims, whose 
lot at home had always been servitude, were glad to take 
service with Greek masters as a security against famine. 

The numerous rivers, few of which were spanned by 
bridges, which they met, increased the difficulties of the 
pilgrims. Even where their channels were nearly dry, 
the steepness of their banks rendered the passage labo- 
rious. ‘he pilgrims regarded as a miracle the circum- 
stance (no uncommon one with mountain streams) of 
three of these rivers having yielded them a free passage, 
and then ail at once, having turned to furious torrents, 
roaring, foaming, and whirling alung tremendous waves, 
Strange as it may appear, in consequence of these obstruc- 
tions, no less a space of time than two months was con- 
sumed in the march from Lopadium to Ephesus, where 
courteous and flattering letters from the emperor and em- 
press met King Conrad, inviting him to repair to Con- 
stantinople, to pass the winter there and recruit his 
strength before he exposed himself to new difficulties. 
The good feeling between the French and the Germans 
not having continued, the former having resumed their in- 
solence, and the latter their rudeness, and as, moreover, 
he felt the inferiority of his situation in the army, Conrad 
willingly accepted the imperial invitation, and embarked 
at Ephesus with his princes and nobles. Owing, perhaps, 
to his present powerless condition, he met the kindest re- 
ception at the court of Byzantium. Plays, horse-races, 
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and every other kind of amusement, were employed to 
divert bis melancholy, and lead away his mind from his 


misiortunes, 
The French army, which reckoned sixty thousand har- 
“4 knights, exclusive of the foot-men, women and 
dren, without attempting to enter Ephesus, which the 
inhabitants seemed disposed to detend against them, re- 
paired on Christinas eve toa pleasant fertile valley, in its 


vicinity, to keep the festival ot the Nativity. On the 


fourth day after the festival, apprehensive of the rising of 


the streams, if they made any farther delay, they 
having previously laid in a plentiful sup- 
By a special providence, as it seemed 
0 them, the weather now became clearand warm. Each 
day, the knights gallantly encountered an 1 drove off the 
orkish horse, who had now began to hover around the 


set forward 


ply ol provisions. 
t 


irmy, and their victories in these preludes of arms inspir- 
edthem with confidence. ‘The king himself shunned no 
danger, and on every occasion fought like a good and true 
knight ; the Master of the ‘I’ inple and his knights, who 
accompainied the army, signalized themselves above all 
others. 

At length the pilgrims beheld the fertile banks of the 
Meander, renowned for its swans and for its winding 
course. Its opposite bank was occupied by the Turk- 
ish horse, prepared to dispute the passage, but the Chris- 
tians having found a ford, made their way over it, with so 
little Joss that they saw in it the hand of Heaven. Many 
even aflirmed, that a horseman clad in white, and who 
was not seen before or after that time, was the first to 
»heathea.* ‘The Crusaders 


pass over, and to strike at the 


saw on tiis occaston, what they re rarded as aconvincing 
proof of a plot azainst them between the Greeks and the 
l'urks; for the governor of Antioch, on the Meander, 
On the 


opened his gates to admit the flying infidels, 
| 
icea, where 


tuird day the pilgrims came to the city of Laod 
they expected to obtain provisions, but the inhabitants 
dreading their approach, had abandoned their houses and 
fled with their property to the mountains, 

Nothing now remained for them but to cross, without 
loss of time, the mountains between Laodicea and Satalia. 
As they advanced, they every where beheld the mangled 
bodies of the Germans of the Bish »p of Frisingen’s army, 
and they cursed the treachery of the perfidious Greeks. 
‘They soon learned that the united forces of the Greeks 
and Turks would assail and if possible destroy them in 
the passes of the mountains. ‘The king now enjoined on 
all the commanders, the strictest obedience to the orders 
which should be issued by himself and the council of war. 
‘The army soon drew nigh to a steep rocky ridge, forming 
the hither side of the valley, through which the river Ly- 
cusruns, As the declivity on the other side of the river 
was occupied by the enemy, the king gave orders that the 
army should halt at the foot of the mountain, and not 
commence the ascent till the following morning, when 
they would have the entire day before them, and would 
not run the risk of being attacked in the night, or in an 
unfavourable position. But Godfrey of Raucon and 
Amadeus of Turin, who with the royal banner led the 
van that day, having arrived by noon at the mountain, 
and finding the ascent practicable, went up; and then, 
enticed by the appearance of the fruitful valley beneath, 
descended and encamped about the ninth hour. ‘The 
other pilgrims as they came up followed their example, 
and began to ascend the mountain. ‘The path was soon 
choked up with men and beasts of burden; others then 
sought other paths, and began to ascend by ways which 
were hardly practicable for unencumbered men, much less 
for laden beasts. Men and beasts slipt, fell, and rolled 
down, overturning those who were below them. All was 
outery, tumult, and confusion. The Turks, discovering 
how they were situated, crossed the valley, and began to 
siower arrows upon them. ‘The king, who was in the 
rear, as soon as he heard of the danger of the pilgrims, 
hurried forward, with the barons who were about him, 
and fell on the Turks. Many a gallant knight was pros- 
trated by the arrows of the infidels, but a part of the 
people and of the baggage was at last saved from them. 

In this conflict, King Louis ran great risk of his life. 
Having lost his horse, he was closely pursued by some 
Turks ; he climbed up through the roots of a tree to a 
rock, where his corslet defended him from their arrows ; 
and wher they attempted to climb up after him, he, with 


* Perhaps one of the Templuars. 
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them. Not knowing who he was, they left him, and 
when night came on he made his way to the army, who 
had been lamenting him as dead ortaken. The pilgrims 
were clamorous for the punishment of the count of Rau- 
con, but us the king's uncle had been equally to blame, he 
escaped. The king, as far as he was able, made good 
the losses of the sufferers. 

As the army was now so much reduced, and more fre- 
quent attacks were to be apprehended, the king ordered 
such of the knights as still had good horses, to form them- 
selves into a fraternity with the ‘Templars, and to swear 
obedience to the commander, whom these knights should 
set over them. ‘The Templars selected for this purpose 
a valiant and pious knight, named Gislebert, and he in- 
stantly chose out five hundred knights, who were to march 
on the front, rear, and flanks of the army, and be always 
ready to encounter the Turks. The king himself became 
a member of this association, and was always to be found 
jin the post of danger. In consequence of this regulation 
jthe pilgrims did not suffer much from the Turks; but 
| famine still attended them; for the Greeks, out of fear 
and hatred, not merely deserted the towns and villages, 
/but maliciously set fire to the pastures, to deprive even 
}the horses of food. ‘The flesh of their horses and asses, 
| which they killed when they sank down exhausted with 
| fatigue, was now the choicest diet of the Crusaders, and 
|they loudly lamented not having taken the road to [co- 
‘nium, where, as they thought, they would only have had 

the open honourable warfare of the Turks to encounter ; 
for they were in the habit of ascribing every misfortune 
that befell them to the treachery of the Greeks, leaving 
|out of the account their own imprudence in venturing, in 
the middle of winter, to trust to chance for the supply of 
| their wants, in a country where the inhabitants were 
jafraid of them, iil-disposed towards them, and, in many 
jcases, possessing barely sufficient provisions for their own 
| consumption. 

| Atlength, on the fifteenth day after their departure 
from Ephesus, the pilgrims reached Satalia, where they 
| were met by an imperial envoy, with the usual reproaches, 
| threats, and promises. He did not attempt to conceal the 
|fact of his having come with the Turkish army; but the 
| king and his nobles found themselves now too much in 
the power of the Greeks to take any notice of their treach- 
‘ery. The highest prices were demanded for bad provis- 
ions, and most of the Crusaders had to part with the little 
‘that remained of their property. Still, though thus gain- 
‘ing by them, the Greeks were anxious for their departure, 
/and the governor offered ships to convey them to Antioch. 
| Che king, on this ason other occasions, evinced « super- 
|Stitious anxiety to tread in the steps of the first Cru- 
saders: but on the remonstrances of his barons, he agreed 
to accept the offer of the governor. ‘The latter, however, 
now demanded no less than four marks of silver for each 
jinan, and would give so few ships, that only the princi- 
| pal persons could be conveyed in them, and the poorer 
pilgrims would thus be left without protection in the 
| power of the Greeks. After a delay of five weeks, and the 
breaking out of a pestilence among the pilgrims, the king 
|—-as the land-journey would occupy forty days ina coun- 
|try full of rivers, and mostly in the hands of the infidels 
|—deemed it best to proceed to Antioch by sea, and he 
| made an agreement with the governor and the ambassador, 
by which they engaged for the sum of five hundred marks, 
j}to conduct the healthy pilgrims to Tarsus, and to take 
| care of the sick and feeble; and when they were sufficiently 
| recovered toconvey them by seato Antioch. Louis then 
| leaving the Count of Flanders and the Baron of Bourbon 
/with some knights behind, to sce to the execution of the 
treaty, embarked for Antioch, where he arrived after hav- 
jing encountered some of the usual perils of winter navi- 
in 
| 
} 





Hardly was the king gone when the Greeks broke all 
their engagements. ‘They had assured him that the 
| Turks would make no opposition to the execution of the 
|agreement into which they had entered; but now they 
‘pretended that they could not obtain their consent to 
the passage of the pilgrims. They crammed the sick 
land healthy together ia dark narrow buildings, and would 
| give no food to those who had not money to purchase it, 
|in consequence of which many perished of hunger ; the | 
| plague, which raged among the pilgrims, also carried off | 
|great numbers of them, and their misery was extreme. 


od sword, cut off the hands and heads of several of | wearied out by the treachery of the Greeks, got on ship- 


board, and made sail for Antioch; and seven thousand 
of the pilgrims in their despair, thinking that they could 
|not be worse, set out, without guides or provisions, for 
Tarsus. But the Turkish squadrons were soon upon 
them, and after a short conflict they all were slain, or 
made captives, 

The magnanimity and generosity of the valiant Turks 
after this engagement, in which they had broken the pow- 
er of their once formidable foes, is thus contrasted with 
the cowardice and cruelty of the Greeks, by one of the 
original historians of this Crusade :— 

“ By the blood of these the thirst of the Turks was 
quenched, and the treachery of the Greeks converted to 
violence. For the former came back to see those who 
remained, and then gave large alms to the sick and poor ; 
the Greeks forced the stronger pilgrims to serve them, 
and gave them blows for wages. Some of the Turks 
bought our coins of their comrades, and distributed them 
in handfuls among the poor, while the Greeks took it 
away from those who had any thing left. Shunning, 
therefore, their cruel companions in the faith, the pilgrims 
went safely among the infidels, who pitied them ; and, as 
we have heard, more than 3000 young men accompanied 
them when they departed. Oh! pity more cruel than 
any treachery! Giving bread they took away faith; 
though it is certain, that satisfied with service they did 
not force any one to deny his faith.” 

The Greeks of Satalia, however, did not escape punish- 
ment. The plague which the pilgrims had communi- 
cated to them rendered their town almost a desert, and if 
we may believe the not very credible assertion of the 
Latin historian just quoted, the emperor fined them heav- 
ily for having given a market and ships to the French 
king. 

Of the two fine armies, which under the kings of France 
and Germany had set out for the East, but a slender portion 
reached the confines of Syria. They perished as in the 
first Crusade by famine, disease, the Turkish arrows; be- 
came slaves to the Greeks and Turks, or returned home 
poor and miserable without having performed their vow. 
Making all allowances for their own imprudence and other 
faults, the main cause of their sufferings were the treach- 
ery and cupidity of the Greeks, who, inc: pable of appre- 
ciating the religious motives which actuited the greater 
number of them, viewed their piety as on!y the mask as- 
sumed to cover their designs on the empire. Instead, 
therefore, of behaving towards them as brethren, they 
united with the infidels to destroy them, and thus, by their 
short-sighted policy, effected the destruction of two armies, 
whose forces, if unbroken, might have sufficed to annihi- 
late the power of the Turks in Asia Minor, and secure 
the Greek empire for a long time. But they only aug- 
mented the hatred towards them which was become here- 
ditary in the bosoms of the Latins; and a heavy day of 
reckoning at last came, a day which saw a Latin emperor 
seated on the throne of Byzantium! 


STATE OF SYRIA. 


It is time for us now to return to Syria, and view the 
condition of the Christian and Moslem states in that 
country. 

The power of the Attabeg Noor-ed-deen now extended 
from the Tigris to the confines of the Christian states ; 
jhe was married to the daughter of Anar, who ruled at 


| Damascus in the name of its indolent, luxurious emir, and 


whose policy was entirely directed by the Attabeg, who 
had fixed his own residence at Aleppo, to be near the 
Franks, against whom all his projects were directed. 
Noor-ed-deen was by far the most formidable foe the 
Christians had yet encountered. His extent of domin- 
ion far exceeded that of any of his predecessors, and, un- 
like them, he was a statesman and general as well as a 
warrior. The Turkish chiefs, with whom the Christians 
had hitherto fought, were doubtless brave as the knights 
of the West; but satisfied with gaining a victory, they 
sought not to make it the foundation of permanent ad- 
vantages. Noor-ed-deen, on the contrary, was thought- 
ful and prudent, his eye ever fixed on the object before 
him, and the means of attaining it ever occupying his 
thoughts. In the day of battle none was more hardy 
and undaunted than he, and warriors gazed with admi- 
ration at his skill in martial exercises, and the grace and 





{The Count of Flanders, and the Baron of Bourbon, 


fismness with which he sat his horse as he rode. To his 
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subjects he was a just and upright ruler, and he was al- 
ways vigilant in providing for their security. Pious 
Moslems honoured in him the most pious and zealous 
performer of all the duties of religion, and the Christians 
themselves paid a willing homage to his virtues. 

While the ‘Turkish power was thus directed by one 
superior mind, that of the Christians was split and di- 
vided. ‘The Queen Melisenda, who ruled at Jerusalem, 
though masculine and ambitious, was still but a woman, 
and she could not, like the Baldwins, lead in person her 
knights to the field; the hot and passionate Raymond of 
Antioch was odious to the clergy, and the knights follow- 
ed his banner with reluctance; Raymond of Tripolis, 
heedless of the common weal, thought only of enlarging 
his own possessions ; and Joscelin, who had lost Edessa, 
was little anxious to repair his fault by valour in the field 
and prudence in the council. 

The character of the barons and knights, still more 
than that of their princes, was calculated to inspire fears 
for the stability of the Frank dominion in the East. They 
united the habits and vices of Asiaand Europe, the name 
of war was grating to their ears, and they sighed for peace 
with the Moslems, that they might not be disturbed in 
their luxurious enjoyments. The Knights of the Temple 
and the Hospital, who were mostly of European birth, 
had alone escaped the contagion, and they still gallantly 
defended the pilgrims, and did scathe to the heathen. 

KING BALDWIN’S FIRST MILITARY EX- 
PLOITS. 


The young King Baldwin III. was long excluded from 
the government by his ambitious mother. She, however, 
allowed him to lead the militia of the kingdom to the field. 
In the year 1145, the first year of the regency of Queen 
Melisenda, tidings came that a castle which King Bald- 
win I, had built at the Water of Strife in the Valley of 
Moses, had, through the treachery of the people of the 
valley, fallen into the hands of the infidels. ‘The militia 
of the kingdom was forthwith summoned to arms, and 
with the young king at their head, they marched through 
the valley of the Dead Sea, over the rocky hills of the 
Stony Arabia, to invest the castle in which the treacherous 
people of the valley had shut themselves up. The place 
was beleagured and the artillery employed, but te little 
purpose. The Christian chiefs then hit on a surer way 
of success. ‘The valley was covered by a dense wood of 
olive trees, from which the inhabitants derived their chief 
support; these they began to cut down and burn, «and 
soon the people in the fort sued for grace, covenanting 
only for their own forgiveness and the free egress of the 
Turkish garrison. T'o these conditions the king assented, 
and having furnished the fort with a garrison and provis- 
ions, he returned in triumph to Jerusalem. 

Two years afterwards, just at the time that the Ger- 
man pilgrims were setting out from Ratisbon, there came 
to Jerusalem a Turkish emir, named Tantash, who gov- 
erned for the prince of Damascus the towns of Bozra and 
Sarkhod in the Hauran, offering to put them into the 
hands of the Christians, if they would protect him against 
Anar. As these were places of the utmost importance, 
the barons and prelates of the kingdom readily promised 
him the aid he required. Prayers for success were put 
up in all the churches, and at Pentecost the young king 
set out for Tiberias, taking with him the true cross, 
Here the militia of the kingdom assembled, but the barons 
would not enter the territory of the Prince of Damascus, 
the truce with whom was not yet expired, without a regu- 
lar declaration of war, anda whole month was consumed 
in unavailing negotiation. Anar thus got time to collect 
his forces and call upon Noor-ed-deen for aid. The 
barons meantime lent a willing ear to Anar’s proposals, 
and were ready to abandon the cause of ‘T'intash and re- 
tire on being compensated for their expenses; but the 
people, when they learned what was going on, were filled 
with rage, and menaced the barons and knights if they 
did not instantly lead them to Bozra. 

The army then crossed the bridge over the Jordan at 
the head of the Lake of Tiberias, and entered on the re- 
gion anciently called Trachontis, from its numerous cav- 
erns; and having passed through the narrow glen of 
Roob,* issued into the plain in which the great fair was 





* William of Tyre calls it cavea Rodd. It was either 
@ narrow pass, as in the text, or possibly a long pervious 











annually held. Here they beheld such a multitude of the 
infidels in arms, that but for shame they would gladly have 
retraced their steps. ‘They halted for the night to recruit 
their vigour, and with day set forward resolved to force 
their way to Bozra. ‘They marched in dense squadrons, 
no one was allowed to quit his place for a moment. The 
enemies assailed them in flank and in front, the arrows 
fell on them like showers of hail, the heat of the weather 
was excessive, all the water to be procured was rendered 
pestiferous by the bodies of dead locusts which lay in it, 
the knights had to alight from their horses and march 
with the foot-men to protect them, and even to carry such 
of them as were exhausted. 

In the evening of this toilsome day, they reached a 
town named Adra, within twenty-five miles of Bozra. 
Here they hoped to obtain good water and repose, but the 
people of the place retired to their caverns, and as these 
communicated with the cisterns, when the Christians let 
down their buckets to draw water, those who were below 
cut the ropes, and thus disappointed their expectations. 


At length, after a toilsome march, of which the difficul- 
ties encreased every hour, the army on the fourth day 
came in sight of the town of Bozra; but here the alarm- 
ing intelligence awaited them, that Tantash’s wife had 
put both the town and the castle intothe hands of Anar. 
The Christians now gave themselves up for lost, and 
some of the barons even secretly advised the king to 
mount the horse of John Goman, which was considered 
the fleetest in the army, and to fly in the night with the 
holy cross. The young monarch heroically resolved to! 
share the fate of his warriors. ‘That very night orders 
for retreat in the morning were given by the herald 
through the army. But with the appearance of day, the 
Christians saw the number of their enemies greatly aug-! 
mented by the arrival of Anar and Noor-ed-deen with 
fresh troops, and they were filled with terror and dismal | 
apprehensions. As they went along they were incessant- 
ly assailed on all sides by the squadrons of the Turkish 
horse. They gallantly repelled their charges, and to de-| 
ceive them as to their losses, they made the sick and 
the wounded sit upright on their horses, holding drawn 
swords in their hands, and even bound the dead in a simi- 
lar posture on the backs of horses and camels. The 
enemy, on their side, when a strong wind began to blow, 
set fire to the bushes, the thistles, and the mustard trees, 
which abound in that region, and the flame, the heat, and 
the smoke, caused more annoyance to the Christians than 
the flights of Turkish arrows. A miracle alone, as they | 
believed, saved them from destruction. For, in their 
need, they turned them to the Archbishop of Nazareth, 
who bore the holy cross, entreating him to deliver them, 
by prayer to God and by the power of the sacred cross, 
from the affliction which they were no longer able to en- 
dure. The bishop then raised the cross and held it| 
towards the flames, praying earnestly to God for his faith-| 
ful people. Suddenly the power of God was revealed ! 
the wind changed on the instant, and blew the flames in- 
to the faces of the infidels, who, amazed at the prodigy, 
gave the Christians ease for some time. 

The distress of the Christians was soon, however, as 
great as before, and the barons fearing that the people 
never could hold out, resolved to send an envoy to Anar, 
with a humble request for peace and an unmolested re- 
treat. There was only one person inthe army acquaint- 
ed with the Arabic language ; this was a knight who was 
strongly suspected of having on a former occasion be- 
trayed his Christian brethren to the infidels. Him, how- 
ever, they resolved to send to Anar, and as, in giving him 
the commission, they manifested some symptoms of dis- 
trust, he made the most solemn asseverations that their 
suspicions were without foundation ; he, it was asserted, 
called on God, and prayed that if he was guilty of what 
they charged him with, an arrow from the bow of an in- 
fidel might strike him before he reached the presence of| 
Anar. He scarce had quitted the Christian ranks, when a 
Turkish arrow came whizzing, and stretched him lifeless 
on the plain. 

As the Christians were engaged in a narrow pass, | 


|they suffered great annoyance from a troop of Arab 


horsemen, headed by the four sons of a distinguished 





cavern running through the mountain. The caverns in 
this region—the ancient land of Gilead—are immensely 
large and capacious. 








emir, who hung continually on their flanks, A Sara- 
cenic horseman, in the suite of Tantash, heedless or igno- 
rant of the orders given, that no one should quit his 
place in the army, gave spurs to his horse, and leveling 
his lance, charged in among the Arabs. With his sword 
he smote one of the emir’s sons, who fell dead on the 
spot; and he then turned his horse, and came back un- 
injured to the Christian host. The death of their young 
prince caused such confusion among the Arabs that they 
lefts their ranks, and collected about his body gazing on 
it, and lamenting aloud ; meantime the Christians pur- 
sued their way unmolested through the pass, and emerg- 
ed into the plain. The chiefs cheerfully pardoned the 
Saracen his breach of orders, which had proved so useful 


to the army. 

As soon as the Christian army was off the territory of 
Damascus, Anar signified his wishes for a renewal of 
amity. When, after several days of toi] and danger, the 
Christians were come to the pass of Rovb, messengers 
came from him to say that at the other side of it he had 
provided for them an abundant supply of provisions. 
Fearful of treachery, the Christian leaders resolved not 
to go through that pass, but to take a circuitous route 
over the mountains, with the way through which no one 
in the army was acquainted. Heaven, however, as the 
Archbishoy of Tyre was assured by eye-witnesses, again 
interposed to save them. A man in armour, with a 
dress over it, the sleeves of which came down only to 
his elbows, mounted on a white horse, and bearing a 
red banner, suddenly appeared, and went before them. 
Each evening he was seen to vanish, with morning to 
return; he led them by the best and nearest ways, indi- 
cated the most commodious places for encampment, and 
where the most wholesome water was to be procured. 
Guided by this celestial envoy they reached in three 
days the town of Gadara, though in their march to 
Bozra they had spent five days in going from that place 
to the pass of Rosb. The following day they came to 
Tiberias, and thence proceeded to Jerusalem, where their 
arrival caused great joy, as their safety had been despair- 
ed of. They proudly but truly boasted that, since the 
Christians first won the Holy Land, so perilous an ex- 
pedition had not been accomplished as this of theirs, or 
such valour, perseverance, and prudence displayed. 

Tiantash, some time after, imprudently venturing to 
return to Damascus, without having obtained a pardon, 
was by order of Anar deprived of his sight, and then left 
to pass the remainder of lis days in poverty and misery. 
The Bishop of Tyre says he was lured to Damascus by 
Anar, and then blinded. ‘The Arabian historian asserts 
that his return was voluntary, and that he was blinded 
on the complaint of his own brother, whom he had for- 
merly treated in a similar manner. 


THE PILGRIMS IN SYRIA. 


King Louis, on reaching the territory of Antioch, was 
received with the utmost courtesy and hospitality by 
Raymond, its prince, who was uncle to queen Eleanor, 
being brother of the late Count of Poitou. The motive 
of Raymond, however, was a selfish one; for he hoped 
by these marks of kindness to induce the king, ere he 
continued his journey to Jerusalem, to aid him with his 
forces in the reduction of Aleppo, Cwsarea, or some 
other of the adjacent towns. For the attainment of this 
object he relied much on the influence of his niece, and 
he omitted nothing to make their abode in Antioch 
agreeable to her, and the ladies of her suite. Eleanor, 
a lover of pleasure and flattery, was easily gained, and 
she did all in her power to induce Louis to prolong his 
stay ; but the piety or the weakness of the king was 
proof alike against her entreaties, and the arguments and 
eloquence of Raymond. ‘To worship at the tomb of 
Christ was in his eyes a more important duty than to 
acquire additional bulwarks for the Christian dominions 
in Syria. 

Deceived in his expectations, Raymond now sought 
to be avenged on Louis, by inciting his queen to seek a 
divorce on the plea of consanguinity. It is intimated by 
historians, that the queen, wearied of the coldness and 
jealousy of her husband, had already contemplated her 
future union with the gallant and pleasure-loving young 
Duke of Normandy. At all events, the freedom of her 
manners while at Antioch caused much annoyance to 


her pious spouse. She treated various knights with a 
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very culpable degree of tamiliarity, and she was strongly 
suspected of au acquaintance, by ho means innocent, 
wiih a bandsome young ‘lurk. She therefore ient a 
willing ear to the malicious suggestions of the Prince of 
Antioch, and it was even planned that he should take 
her by force, or by artifice, from the king, if he would 
not part from her willingly. ‘This, however, coming to 
the knowledge of Louis, he depaited secretly from 
Antioch, foreing his faithless spouse to accompany him. 

Oa coming to ‘Tripolis, Louis was received by the 
patriarch ot Jerusalem, whom Queen Melisenda had 
sent thither, to invite him to come to the holy city 
without delay ; for she feared that the Count of Tripolis 
might engage him in some project to his own advantage. 
The ardour, however, cf Louis to visit the sacred places 
wanted no incentive, and nu prospect of gain to himself 
or others could divert hin: from it. 

The greater pait of the pilgrims, who had chosen the 
passage by sea, now arrived in the ports of Syria. They 
had aided King Alfenso of Portugal to take Lisbon from 
the Moors, and were anxious now, in imitation of their 
blessed Lord, to enier the holy city on Paim Sunday, 
and to celebrate there his crucifixion and resurre.tion. 
King Conrad, Duke Welf, Frederick of Suabia, and the 
other German princes, who had spent ‘the winter at 
Constantinople, also arrived with a Greek fleet in Easter 
week at Ptolemais. ‘They thence proceeded to Jerusa- 
Jem, where Conrad took up his abode in the mansion of 
the Templars; he visited all the holy places, and then 
traveled through and examined the whole of the king- 
dom. At the sea ports, he laboured by arguments and 
gifts to prevail on the knights aud the able-bodied pil- 
grims, who having performed their vows were preparing 
to depart, to remain and aid in some enterprise against 
the heathens. From Ptolemais he sent on St. Jobn's 


day to King Louis, who was now at ‘Tyre, an invitation | 


tu meet hii and concert measures for the protection of 
the Holy Land. The place of meeting was a pleasant 
grove ot palin trees, half-way between ‘I'yre and Ptole- 
inais, and at their interview, we are told, the two mo- 
narchs displayed a degree of pomp and magniticence 
highly displeasing to the eyes of pious persens, who recol- 
lected the great losses they had sustained aud the misery 
their people had endured. 

King Louis, who had appeared so anxious to make an 
early vieit to the holy places, did Rot make his entry into 
Jerusalem till the end of June or beginning of July. All 
the pilgrims who had resoived to siay and fight were 
now assembled there, and it only remained to decide in 
what quarter the attack should be made on the intidels, 
Conrad and several of his princes were for attempting to 
recover EJessa, as this had been the original object of 
the Crusade, and thus restoring the limits of the Latin 
possessions in the East. ‘The Syrian barons opposed 
this project on the grounds of its impracticability, and 
were fur attacking Ascalon, the capture of which would 
open a way into Ezy pt, now in a state of the greatest 
contusion, or for endeavouring to obtain possession of 
Dainascus, and thus prevent this important city from 
failing into the hands of Noor-ed-deen. As unanimity 
could net be obtained, it was agreed that the two kings, 
their princes, and barons, should go down to Ptolemais 
with the king, the patriarch, and barons of Jerusalem, 
and the inusters of the two military orders, and there 
deliberate on this important affair. In the council held 
there, as King Conrad yielded to the arguments of the 
patriarch and the king of Jerusalem, Damascus was se- 
lected as the object of attack, and orders were issued for 
the troops to assemble at ‘Tiberias, 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS. 


In the burning month of July, the three kings led 
their troops in magnificent array to Tiberias. Joy and 
festivity prevailed in the Christian canip, and full of 
hope and confident of victory, the warriors, accompanied 
by the patriarch, bearing the ‘I’rue Cross, set forth to 
win the ancient capital of Syria, 

They took the road along which the apostle Paul, 
while yet a persecutor, had journeved. At Paneas they 
halted and held a council of war. Having arranged their 
plans they again set forward, and having crossed mount 
Hermon and Antilibanus arrived at the village of Daria, 
whence the view extends over the fertile plain in which 
the city of Damascus standa. In that place, not far from 





‘the spot where, as tradition says, the apostle was struck | 
with light from heaven, the princes arranged the order 
of their march, ‘Tue van was assigned lo the troops of 
Jerusalem, as the expedition was from the kingdom, and 
jas they were best acquainted with the country; the 
| French pilgrims, under their king, occup.ed the centre ; 
| King Conrad and his Germans took their station in the 
jrear. In this order, the Christian army of ten thousand 
or twenty thousand horse, and sixty thousand foot, (ac- 


was then frequently done by the German chivalry on 
such occasions, dismounted trom their horses, and ad- 
vanced on foot against the heathens. ‘The blows given 
by the vigour of a German arm, fell not without effect, 
and both Christians and Moslems bebeld with terror and 
amazement, King Conrad himself, with a huge blow of 
his sword, cut off the head and left shoulder and arm of 
an infidel, who was in full armour. The Moslems gave 
way, and retired before the prowess of the Germans, and 


cording to the Oriental historians) descended into the the Christians remained in quiet possessiun of the bank 
| plain. | of the river. 

The city of Damascus, one of the most ancient in the) According to the Mahomedan writers, two distin- 
world, lies in a fertile valley, bounded by Mount Casius| guished ministers of their religion obtained the glory of 
(on the north, and by Antilibanus on the west; the river inartyrdo.n on this occasion, namely, the Sheikh Yassuf, 

Barradi (the Pharpar of Scripture,) flows through the) a native of Africa, and the Fakee Affenda-’l-abi. When 
valley westward of the town, and being divided into an| Anar saw the former advancing to battle on foot, he 
infinite number of canals, diffuses verdure and fertility| went up to him and said, “ Venerable sheikh, this is 
_among the gardens, which extend for nearly two leagues | not required of thee, we will fight in thy stead; thou 
between the city and the mountains. ‘he spring of} hast no strength for the fight.” But he replied, “I have 
| Tinja also pours its waters down the side of the moun-)| sold, and I now buy, and will neither break the bargain 
tain to augment the verdure of the plain, and this union | myself, nor suffer it to be broken by others,” alluding to 
of water and verdure, so delicious to the senses of the|a passage of the Koran, according to which God has purs 
Orientals, has led the Arabian geographers to regard | chased the souls and the goods of believers, and has as- 

Damascus as one of the three terrestrial paradises.* | sured them of paradise in return, As they drew nigh to 
‘They style it the mole on the cheek of nature, the plum-'the Christians, he said to the fakee, “Are those the 
age of the peacock of paradise, the brilliant neck of the | Romans ?’—« Yes,” replied the other. “ How long shall 

ring-dove, and the collar of beauty, Mahomed himselt| we fight against them?”—*« As long as is determined in 
/pronounced it thrice blessed, «for the angels of God,” | the secret council of God.” They were both slein on 
said he, “ spread their wings over it.” Numerous asso-| the same spot, and it is said that the ‘sheikh appeared 
ciations render it venerable in the eyes of Christians as/that very night to a learned imam, and assured him that 
well as Moslems. Mount Casius is said, by the latter,/ he had been admitted into the garden of Eden, and was 
to have witnessed the murder of the righteous Abel; it| among those who sce God face to face. 

was in this region that, according to tradition, the patri-| Dismay and terror, meanwhile, prevailed in Damascus. 
arch Abraham first saw the light, and the house of the| Old men, women, and children, covered themselves with 
mother of Jesus augments the sanctity of Damascus. ashes, and implored God to blot out the sins of the Ma- 

Against this stately city the Christian army was now) homedan people. ‘The Koran, written with his own 
approaching. ‘The leaders bad determined to attack it) hand by the Kbalif Othman, was placed in the middle of 
on the west side, where the possession of the gardens, the great mosk, and all the people assembled round the 
and of the streams that flowed through them, would) sacred volume, and fervently prayed to God for deliver- 
assure an abundance of refreshment. One broad road] ance from the formidable bost of the Christians. As 
led through the gardens to the city, from which went off! these were now encamped on the Meidan, all the streets 
on either side numerous by-ways, which divided the} leading thither were blocked up with large beams of 


gardens from each other, and gave the delenders the| 
}tmeans of attack on an army advancing along the high- 
way. Anar had placed behind the garden walls—which 
| were built of large bricks baked in the sun—men armed 
| With spears, which they thrust through small apertures 
}in the walls, and pierced the Christians as they passed, 
| while archers kept up an incessant discharge of arrows 
on them irom the turrets and summer-houses, All the 
| population of Damascus were under arms; he who had 
| not sufficient strength to take the field, provided hi:nseit 
with a bow and arrows, and ascended the turret of his 
|garden to do the enemy all the mischief in his power ; 
‘the sheikhs and monks grasped swords and bows to share 
jin the victory, or to die in the cause of Allah and the 
Prophet. ‘I'he wells and cisterns had all been filled up, 
and all the provisions and forage removed froin the ad- 
jacent viliages. 

The Cliristians succeeded, however, in making them- 
selves masters of the gardens, but as all the canals had 
been destroyed, they found that they must also get pos- 
session of the bank of the river, to refresh themselves 
and their horses after the toils of the day. At an agree- 
able spot named Rabua, where is a cave in which, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Moslems, the cradle of 
Jesus (upon whom be peace!) had lain, a severe con- 
flict took place between them and the choicest of the 
Damascene troops, beaded by Anar in person; with him 
was the Emir Nejm-ed-deen (Star of Religion), Eyub 
(Job) the founder of a renowned dynasty, and his suns, 
Shahin-shah, and Salah-ed-deen (Saladin), afterwards so 
renowned, then but eleven years old, Shahin-shah fell 
bravely fighting near the gate of the city; the greatest) 
| valour was dis;layed by Ana”, who repeatedly charged 
| the boldest of the Christian warriors. In vain the troops 
of Jerusalem, which first reached the river, sought to 
| drive back the heathens; they gave not way before their 
; swords and spears. At length King Conrad, impatient 
|of delay, rushed with his cavalry through the French, 
| and came to share in the fight. He and his knights, as 











* The other two, are Granada in Spain, and Brusa at 


timber, in order that if they should force their way into 
the city during the night, their progress might be re- 
tarded long enough to allow of the people escaping at 
the other side. 

But the boldness of the Christians was not so great 
as the Damascenes in their terror apprehended. They 
contented themselves with cutting down the trees in the 
gardens and securing their camp with them. Enraged 
at beholding the destruction of their beautiful gardens, 
the Damascenes came forth in the morning to battle, 
The conflict lasted from morn till eve, and victory was 
with neither side. ‘The priest who bore the holy cross 
was slain, an event which caused great confusion and 
apprehension among the Christians, and that night the 
Moslems boldly encamped in front of the fortified camp 
of the besiegers. 

During the night, reinforcements poured into the 
Damascene camp. Next day both armies remained inac- 
tive, but bodies of Moslems still continued to arrive, and 
Anar now saw himself at the head of 130,000 combat- 
ants. On the fourth day of the siege, Anar led his 
troops up to the camp of the Christians and offered bat- 
tle, but they would not come forth, and not venturing to 
attack their strongly-fortified camp, he led his troops 
back to their quarters. 

Envoys from Noor-ed-deen’s brother, Seif-ed-deen, 
Prince of Mosul, now came to the Christians, informing 
them that he was approaching at the head of 20,000 
warriors, and requiring them, if they would escape his 
vengeance, to retire without delay from before Damas- 
cus. These were followed by envoys from Anar convey- 
ing the same intelligence, and in friendly terms repre- 
senting to them bow idle their hopes were of being able 
to resist such a power as would soon be arrayed against 
them. Anar was, in fact, in great perplexity, from 
which nothing seemed likely to relieve him but a speedy 
retreat of the Christians. When the danger first me- 
naced him, he had sent to Seif-ed-deen Wemanding aid : 
this prince, who was then encamped at Emesa, promised 
speedy succour, but required that his troops and a go- 
vernor should be admitted into Damascus, promising 


the foot of the Mysian Olympus in Lesser Asia, the first|to evacuate it as soon as the Christians had retired. 
capital of the Ottomans. 





Anar, however, knew that it was not likely that he 
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would be able to resist the temptation of retaining so | 
fair a possession as Damascus, and he therefore used | 
every theans in his power to induce the Christians to! 
depart, so that he might have no need of aid from the 
Prince of Mosul. The two western kings and their 
princes, however, as their camp was strong and no! 
want of provisions was yet felt, relying on the aid of} 
God, resolved, rather than run the risk of retreating in| 
the presence of a numerous army, to win a victory or 
ain the martyr’s crown of glory. 

While they were thus disposed, it was represented to 
them by some of the Syrian barons that the better course 
would be to quit their present position, and remove to 
the other side of the town, where the wall was built of 
nothing but unburnt bricks, and as it was not defended 
by the river or any works, it could Le easily taken. ‘The 
two kings, with their usual imprudence, gave ear to this 
treacherous advice, and quitting their strong camp, they 
crossed the Barradi; but soon they found themselves in 
ategion where there was no water, no provisions, and 
nothing but empty houses and deserted villages. The 
Damascenes, meantime, had made themselves masters of 
the gardens, and closed up all the approaches to them 
with ponderous beams of timber. The kings farther as- 
certained that the condition of the walls had been mis- 
represented to them, and that it would take much time 
and no little labour to effect a breach. No course now 
remained but a perilous and a disgraceful retreat. 

That there was treachery in the advice to remove the 
camp, is a matter about which there can be little doubt. 
Three different accounts, all of which perhaps are true, 
are given of the motives of those who were guilty of it. 
It is said, in the first place, that the western monarchs 
had Jetermined, in case of success, to bestow Damascus 
on the Count of Flanders, and the jealousy of the Syrians 
made them prefer seeing it in the hands of the Maho- 
medans. Again, it is said, that the Prince of Antioch, 
out of enmity to the King of France, engaged several of 
the other Syrian barons to assist in causing the enter- 
prise to miscarry, Finally, we are told, that King Baid- 
win, and the Knights of the Temple and Hospital, pre- 
ferred the certain gain of a large sum of money, which 
was offered them by Anar, and the establishing a ciaiin 
on the gratitude of the Moslems, to the dubious and in- 
secure possession of a town so far distant from the limits 
of their dominions; and that the bargain of a retreat, for 
three vessels full of gold byzants, was concluded with 
Anar by the Templars, whose post was in the more ad- 
vanced part of the camp. At all events, the pilgrims 
were the victims of treachery; but it is gratifying to 
learn that the traitors were no gainers, for the byzants, 
on being examined, proved to be nothing but copper gilt. 
Several pious and simple Christians believed that a 
miracle had been wrought, to show God’s abhorrence of 
treachery, and that the gold had been converted into 
copper by the divine power. 

As a slight extenuation of the conduct of the Syrian 
Christians, it should be mentioned that the intelligence 
of the approach of the Turkish armies may have con- 
vinced them that it was no longer possible to take the 
town, and that they deemed it the wisest plan to get 
what they could, and force their obstinate European 
allies to a retreat. 

In the middle of the night, the Christian army began 
their retreat, hoping to be a good distar.ce before their 
departure was perceived. .But ere the dawn appeared, 
the Damascene horsemen were upon them, slaughtering 
the pilgrims, who, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, 
could make but a fecble resistance. Great was the 
booty, too, in valuables of every kind, the ornaments and 
pride of the vain-glorious Crusaders, which fell into the 
hands of the triumphant Moslems. 

At length the baffled pilgrims found themselves in 
safety within the limits of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
In the camp, before Damascus, the Syrian barons had 
solemnly promised the two kings to aid them faithfully 
in an attack on Ascalon; but though it was, as it would 
appear, their interest that this place should be taken, 
they could not bring themselves to fulfil their engage- 
ments. “ We came,” wrote King Conrad to his friend 
the Abbot of Corvey, “we came before Ascalon, true to 
our engagements, but found there scarcely any of the 
Latin Christians, and having waited nearly eight days 
for them we came back, deceived by them a second 
time,” 


| France appeared. The Crusade was resolved on, and 


RETURN OF THE PILGRIMS. Bernard invited to be its leader, an office which he ac- 


The German princes were now quite wearied out, and cepted in full assurance that God, who, to punish the 


‘they resolved to quit the scene of disgrace and treachery. | sins of those who were on it, had suffered the former one 


Duke Welf embarked at Ptolemais, and landing in to miscarry, would the more abundantly bless one under- 
Apulia, proceeded to his paternal possessions. King taken in a better spirit. : 

Conrad, his brother the Bishop of Frisingen, the Duke, Still the ardour of the people was not to be excited, 
of Suabia, and several other princes, embarked at the | and Suger at last, old and feeble as he was, resolved with 
same place, and suiled for Constantinople. On their the funds of his abbey to raise an army and lead it him- 
arrival there, finding that the emperor and empress were | self to Asia. He had already remitted large sums to the 
at Thessalonica, they proceeded thither. Duke Frederick | Templars at Jerusalem for this purpose, when death sur- 
returned home through Bulgary and Hungary, and ar- | prised him in the midst of his preparations. In less than 
izved in Suabia, by the Easter of the following year,|two years (in August, 1153,) he was followed to the 
(1149.) King Conrad went over land to Illyria, and |tomb by the Abbot of Clairvaux, whose death, as it hap- 
then proceeded by sea to Pola, in Istria, and rode thence | pened to fall on the same week with the capture of Asca- 
by Aquileia to Salzburg, where he kept his Pentecost|lon by the Christians, was regarded by his friends as a 
with great pomp and magnificence, after the ancient|convincing proof that God had been with him in his 
fashion of the German monarchs. | efforts for the defence of the Holy Land. 

The French king was not altogether so fortunate. | 
He and several of his barons stayed the winter at Jeru- | 
sulem, holding, however, little communication with the| TIME BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD 
nobles of the kingdom. Having celebrated Easter, and CRUSADE. 
witnessed the miracle of the lighting of the lamps in the | 
Church of the Resurrection, he went down to the sea- | 
coast, and got on shipboard. He had not been long at) — rie ‘ a 
sea, when the vessel which he was in was captured by Kings of France and Germany ; loss followed upon loss, 
a Greek fleet, which, on account of the war between the | Saladin’s power increased, the Christians were defeated, 
emperor and Roger, Count of Sicily, was cruising in the | Baldwin disputed violently with Guy de Lusignan, 
Mediterranean. Regardless of his quality, the Greeks! RB lgwin IV. 
were taking him and his barons captives to the emperor, 
when the Sicilian Admiral George, coming in sight, at- 
tacked the Greeks, and liberated the King of France. | flower of the Latins fell at Hittin, and none remained to 
Louis, on reaching his home, found that peace and tran- | oppose the triumphant Saladin, town after town having 
quillity had been preserved by the prudence and fidelity | opened its gates, 
of the Abbot Suger. He forthwith divorced his faithless 
queen, surrendering her rich inheritance, and she imme- 
diately espoused the gay young Duke of Anjou, and | closes the history of the second Crusade. 
thus this unfortunate Crusade was in some measure the | 
cause of the future wars between France and England. 


—<> 


Feud and rivalry reigned in the councils of the Euro- 


peans who remained in Asia after the departure of the 


died and was buried on Mount Calvary, the 


whole country was reduced to the Moslem yoke, the 


With the siege of Jerusalem, which 


offers too many points of interest to be entirely omitted, 


SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Saladin was anxious, if possible, to obtain possession 
of the holy city, without injuring it. He offered most 
favourable terms on condition of a surrender, if it was 

The causes of the failure of the second Crusade were not effectually relieved against the Pentecost of the fol- 
the want of ability and vigour of character in the lead-| lowing year; and when these terms were refused, he is 
ers, the vices and insubordination of the pilgrims, and | said to have sworn that he never would take it other- 
the treachery of the Greeks, which last was in a great) wise than by force. Balian of Ibelim, who bad become 
measure the result of the ill conduct of the Latins./his prisoner at Berytus, and to whom he had given his 
Hence, though the loss of life was not so great in this as/ liberty, now commanded at Jerusalem. He had sworn 
in the first Crusade, it was feeble and inglorious in com- | never to bear arms against the sultan, and had been 
parison with it. It produced no fruits; the warriors of | permitted, when he gave up his castle of Ibelim, to 
France and Germany perished in vain; they had not| conduct his family to Jerusalem, under condition of his 
even the consolation of having bravely fought and given | not stopping there more than one night; but the citizens 
a dearly purchased victory to the infidels. pressed him to stay and take the command, and the pa- 

Vast numbers of families in the West were now in |triarch assuring him that it was his duty to protect his 
mourning for their relatives who had perished in Asia. | fellow Christians in preference to keeping his oath to a 
In this state of mind men seldom reason calmly, and,| heathen, and offering to absolve him from it, Balian con- 
moreover, causes are almost always judged of by their|sented to remain. He sent to inform Saladin of the 
effects. The Abbot of Clarvaux, therefore, who had | necessity he was under of being false to his engagement, 
preached the Crusade in the name of Heaven, was now and to beg of him a safe conduct for his wife and chil- 
by many regarded as a lying prophet, who had falsely |dren to Tripolis; the generous sultan was satisfied with 
asserted a call from Heaven, and by false miracles had | his excuses, and granted the protection required. 
lured the people to their destruction. On the other hand,| Moslems of all ages, even the women and children, 
his friends wrote him consoling letters, and he himself,| poured into the camp of Saladin, desirous to enter the 
in humble submission to the will of God, bore calmly the | holy city in his train. ‘The hills between it and Asca- 
reproaches heaped upon him; seeing clearly the true lon, which so often had resounded to the hymns of 
causes of the failure of the Crusade, he regarded and | triumph of the warriors of the cross returning from vic- 
spoke of with horror the vices of those who had been on | torious conflict with the heathen, were now covered by 
it, and he still firmly believed, that another expedition |the numerous troops of ‘Turks and Saracens, who ad- 
undertaken in piety and meek reliance on the aid of) vanced with confidence to the assault of Jerusalem, and 
God would be attended with success. lon the 20th September the host of Saladin encamped on 

He had now an auxiliary whom he had not expected. | the west of the city, from the tower of David to the gate 
The Abbot Suger, who had opposed the departure of|of St. Stephen. The city was filled with women and 
King Louis and the chivalry of France for Asia, grieved | children, who had fled to it for refuge; only two of its 
and indignant at the disgrace which had fallen on the! knights were remaining since the battle of Hittin, and 
martial fame of the French nation, was zealous to eilace the sultan reckoned that a surrender might be effected 
it by a new Crusade. He united heartily with Ber-| bv negotiation. But he was deceived in his expectation ; 
nard in his efforts to excite the knights and people to} the inhabitants would listen to no terms; the priests and 
new exertions, but the labours of the two abbots were in| monks put on armour, and fought with the knights and 
vain, Not alone the laity—the clergy, and even the archers. The old men, women, and children, passed 
pope, listened with indifference to their exhortations. | the day in prayer and processions; continual sallies gave 
At the council held at Chartre3, on the third Sunday | the besiegers no rest. On the eighth day of the siege, 
after Easter, in the year 1151, though Bernard and Saladin removed his forces to the north side of the city, 
Suger had written earnestly, pressing them to give their| where the first Crusaders had assailed it. The walls 


ST. BERNARD AND THE ABBOT SUGER 
PLAN A NEW CRUSADE. 





presence at it, but few of the prelates and abbots of | were battered by machines and thrown down by mines; 
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394 
the Turkish troops boldly advanced to the storm, the cou- 
rage of the Christians gave way, and neither duty nor 
money could induce any to attempt the defence of the 
breach during the night. Next day those of more 
generous mind required Balian to lead them out against 
the foe, that they might die in the defence of the city 
which they could not save, but the majority urged the 
queen, the patriarch, and Balian, to negotiate with Sala- 
din for a surrender. LBalian, therefore, repaired to the 
sultan, offering to give up the city on condition of the 
inhabitants being allowed to retire with their movable 
property. ‘T’o this the sultan returned no immediate an- 


THE CRUSADERS, 





= _ 





perty about them. Eleven thousand still remained, and 
the sultan desired the patriarch and Balian, who had 


tease him any farther. 
those who had fallen or been captured at Hittin, he 
showed the greatest kindness ; he granted to their pray- 
ers and tears the liberty of their fathers and husbands, 
and he gave rich presents to those who had been made 





swer, and Balian was put off till the following day. 
Meantime the machines were employed throughout the 
night against the town, and a large portion of one of 
the towers was thrown down. In the morning a solemn 
procession of the clergy went round the walls, praying 
to God and the Virgin for deliverance, and the women 
of rank, as a mark of humility, cut off and cast away 


widows and orphans. The care of the noble Saladin 
extended to the Christians even efter they had left the 
city. Turkish escorts accompanied them to protect them, 
and these warriors imitated the humanity of their 
prince; when they saw any of the Christians weary 
and faint with the journey, they made their servants dis- 





their long hair, and set their daughters naked up to the 
necks in tubs of cold water on Mount Calvary. But | 
all availed not to save, for “Our Lord Jesus Christ,” | 
says the historian, “ would not listen to any prayer that 
they made, for the filth, the luxury, and the adultery, 
which were in the city, did not suffer prayer or supplica- 





tion to ascend before God.” 

Saladin, when he admitted Balian, would at fiist hear 
At length, 
moved by his entreaties, and by his representations that 
the Christians, if driven to despair, would massacre their 
Moslem prisoners, their own wives and children, and 


of nothing but unconditional surrender. 


destroy the city, the sultan, having been assured by the 
ministers of his religion that under such circumstances 
his oath was not binding, said, “ For the love of God, 
and to gratify you, sir knight, they may keep their pro- 
perty, but their persons must be mine; these, however, 
they may ransom.” He then fixed the ransom at twenty 
byzants for each man, and ten for each woman and child. 
Balian remonstrated, and Saladin, saying he would con- 


sider the matter, dismissed him for that day. On his 
return to the town, the patriarch and people seeing no 
remedy, gave him full powers to treat; and the Hospi- 
tallers agreed to employ for the ransom of the people the 
treasure of the King of England, which was in their 


hands. 


the ransom, that he might not disappoint his emirs and 


soldiers, who had reckoned on a rich booty; and thejexpense of the Christians; but these facts, all of which 
ransom was fixed at ten byzants for each man, five for/are related by the Christians themselves, testify strongly 
Seven thousand |for the degeneracy of the latter, and for the benefit which 
of the poor were to be freed for thirty thousand byzants, | the fall of their power was to the Holy Land, over which 
and forty days were given for the sale of property aud|they were no longer worthy to have dominion. 


each woman, and one for each child. 


departure from the town, 


On the 2d of October these terms were proclaimed |of their empire a visible and extraordinary interference 
heralds in the streets of Jerusalem, amidst the |}of Providence for the chastisement of vice. 


by the 
} 


loud cries of the poorer sort against the patriarch and |of the Pullani, doubtless, were great; and as is the na- 
the knights, whom they compared to Judas Iscariot. On|ture of vice, produced national weakness; but the con- 
the same day the sultan made his solemn entry in great|servation of the Christian empire in Syria had been 
his banner was planted on the walls, and all the {hitherto owing to the divisions among its enemies; and 
gates were closed except that of Joppa, through which |it was manifest that its end must come, when they were 
the Moslems entered who came to purchase their pro-|united under one sceptre, and, as the following Crusade 
The churches were all, ex-|will show, no aid from the West would have sufficed to 


pomp 5 


perty from the Christians. 


cept that of the Resurrection, converted into mosks ; four | withhold it. 
camel loads of rose-water were brought from Damascus |ness opposed to strength ; the fate of every state where 


to purify the Temple. The bells were broken up, the |: 


crosses were all pulled from off the churches with ropes, |creed, lords it over a numerous population whom it in- 
and dragged through the mire, to the horror of the Chris-|sults and oppresses. 


tians, whom the numbers alone of the Moslems prevented | t 


from taking arms to avenge the insult. ( 


Thus far Sultan Saladin betrayed the intolerance of|seen the wicked,” says the Psalmist, “in great power, 
the zealous Moslem, but the nobleness and generosity of|and spreading himself like a green bay-tree, yet he pass- 


his subsequent conduct to the vanquished, are ascertained | ¢ 
by the unanimous testimony of the Christian writers. |t 
He protected them from every injury and insult of his 
soldiery, and alleviated by every means in his power the 
ditteulty of their paying their ransom. His emirs imi- 
tated his generosity ; Malek-el-Adel begged from the 
sultan a thousand Christian prisoners, and immediately 
set them at liberty; the Emirs of Edessa and Beer 


claimed the Syrfan Christians as born on their territories, {creased in Europe, and the contempt and aversion with 


and treated them with equal beneficence. At the suit of} 
the patriarch, Saladin gave liberty to seven hundred of 
the poor, and to an equal number at that of Balian, and 
then, “ Since,” said he, “ my brother Malek-el-Adel and |t 
the patriarch and Balian have exercised mercy, I will 








When Balian went out to the camp next day,}to take exemplary vengeance for any ill-treatment they 


1c found the sultan all mildness, and on!y anxious for|might receive. 
he ft 1 tl It ll ld ud only anxious for ight receiv 





Paris, Hemingford, William of Newburgh, Ralph of 


mount, and put them on their horses, and they frequent- 
ly took the children up before them on their own war- 
steeds. The Moslem inhabitants of the country gene- 
rously supplied the Christians with provisions on the 
road. 

When they entered the Christian territory, they ex- 
perienced a sad change; no mildness or compassion was 
there shown for their afflictions. They were refused 
admittance into the towns, and robbed of the property 
which the noble sultan had left them. A part were 
forced to proceed to Antioch, the remainder, after endur- 
ing the extreme of distress, were suffered to enter the 
town. Queen Sibylla, as she was preparing to sail for 
Europe, was deprived of her ship by the ‘Tyrians, and 
forced to go to Antioch with the patriarch and the 
knights of the two orders. 

Those who had gone from Ascalon to Alexandria, 
were protected by the governor of that city, and suffered 
to remain there during the winter; but the Italian sailors 
and traders took no compassion on them, and would give 
a passage in their ships only to those who could pay. 
The generous Moslem supplied the poor Christians with 
all necessaries ; he would not allow the seamen to leave 
the harbour till they had taken an oath to convey the 
poor to where they carried the rich, and he threatened 


It is not our desire to exalt the Mahomedans at the 


Neither 
will we, like the cotemporaries, view in the destruction 


The vices 


It experienced the fate allotted to feeble- 
i small dominant elass of different origin, habits, and 


Permanent power can only be 
vased on justice ; transitoriness is the characteristic of 
Jominion acquired and maintained by injustice. “ I have 


sd away, and lo! he was not.” A reflection still more 
rue of empires than of individuals. 


—<>>—— 
THIRD CRUSADE.* 


PREPARATIONS FOR A NEW CRUSADE. 
Though the passion for pilgrimage had greatly de- 
vhich the degenerate Pullani of Syria were regarded, 


* The principal authorities for the third Crusade are 
he English historians, Hoveden, Brompton, Matthew 


do the same,” and he commanded that on the following} was considerable; yet when intelligence of the battle of 
day the gate of St. Lazarus should remain open from| Hittin, and of the loss of the holy city, arrived in the 
sunrise till sunset, and that all the poor Christians who| West, it awoke a strong feeling of regret and indigna- 
presented themselves at it should be allowed to go free, | tion. 
lif, on being searched, they were found to have no pro-|rope felt their honour wounded, by the reflection that 


As Christians and as knights, the warriors of Eu- 


they had suffered the holy places to be profaned by the 
heathen ; and they burned to wipe away the disgrace, 


offered themselves as hostages for their ransom, not to|It was also recollected by many who had made the pil- 
To the wives and daughters of} grimage, how much its dangers were alleviated by the 


country being in the hands of their brethren in the faith, 
and the valiant knights of the Temple and the Hospital 
being always in readiness to escort pilgrims to the Jordan 
‘and the sanctified places of the land. The trading cities 
of the South feared that their commerce might suffer by 
the overthrow of the Christian dominion, and they were 
anxious for its re-establishment. Thus piety, honour, 
and interest, conspired to excite the West to pour itself 
once more in arms upon Asia. 

So early as the year 1181, the kings of France and 
England had, on the distress of the Holy Land being 
represented to them, promised relief. In 1184 and 1185, 
the Patriarch Heraclius of Jerusalem, the Archbishop 
William of Tyre, and the master of the Hospital, had 
implored in person the aid of these monarchs, and they 
had promised to send both men and money. When the 
holy city had been lost, the pope wrote to the Christian 
princes in the most pressing terms, and the prelates and 
princes of Syria, by their ambassadors, displayed so 
vividly the need of speedy succour, that it became mani- 
fest that farther delay would be equivalent to total inac- 
tion. 

Henry II. of England, and Philip Augustus of France, 
met on the 13th January, 1188, at the usual place of 
conference between the kings of France and the dukes 
of Normandy. This was a venerable elm-tree not far 
from the town of Gisors, whose trunk was ‘nearly eight 
fathoms in girth, and beneath whose capacious shade 
seats of soft and grassy turf offered commodious resting- 
places to all who passed that way. Here the monarchs, 
more speedily than could have been expected, put an 
end to all enmity and dispute between them, and assum- 
ed the cross. Their example was followed by the prin- 
cipal vassals of the crown of France; and it was agreed, 
that, for distinction, crosses of different colours should 
be worn by the different nations; those of the French 
were to be red, the English were to have theirs white, 
and the Flemings green. The enthusiasm which was 
awakened, almost equaled that exhibited in the first 
Crusade ; monks abandoned their cells, and priests their 
churches ; the peasant and the citizen were alike eager 
to take arms; the mother, the wife, and the sister stimu- 
lated the hesitating; wool and a distaff were sent in 
derision to those who preferred their home to the dan- 
gers and glories of the war against the infidels. But it 
was the martial spirit and the genius of chivalry which 
now called the warriors to the field, and not the simple 
enthusiasm which had animated the companions of God- 
frey of Bouillon. 

The cross was assumed in Germany by the emperor, 
Frederick Red-Beard, (Barbarossa,) who had already 
visited the Holy Land in the former Crusade, and the 
effect of the preaching of the Cardinal of Albano in that 
country almost equaled that formerly produced by the 
eloquence of St. Bernard. 

At the diet held at Mentz, the emperor directed that 
no one should join the army who was ignorant or inca- 
pable of the use of arms, and who had not at least three 
marks of silver, or the means of supplying himself with 
the necessaries for an expedition of two years; for the 
ill consequences of the crowds of poor who had accom- 
panied the former armies, were now apparent. ‘The kings 
of France and England imposed on their subjects, with 
few exceptions, a tax of ten per cent. on their incomes 
and their movable property, under the name of a Sala- 
din-tithe, with the pretext of making the rich enable the 
poor to perform their duty to their Saviour, by bearing 
arms in his cause. In the regulations made by the King 
of England, all gaming was prohibited among his sub- 
jects, and all luxury of dress and food, lest God, it was 
said, might be provoked to withdraw his aid from their 





Coggeshall, &c., particularly Vinisauf, who accompanied 
King Richard I. Also, Arnold of Lubeck, Otto of St. 
Blaise, Godfrey the monk, &c., the Greek Nicetas, and 








the Arabs, Boha-ed-deen, Ibn-al-athir, &c. 
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holy enterprise ; and the strictest temperance and chas- 
tity were enjoined on the Crusaders, who, to avoid the 
occasion of offence, were not to be pe rmitted to take any 
women with them. 

But the arms which were to combat the infidels, were 
soon turned against each other, Richard, Earl of Poitou, 
son of the King of England, engaged in a feud with his 
yassals, the counts of Angouléme, Lusignan, and others ; 
and the Count of T'oulouse, thinking this a good occa-! proceeded to Gran, where King Bela and his queen, and | Romania. 
sion for avenging an old grudge on the Count of Poitou,)a thousand knights, awaited the arrival of the emperor, | 
seized and plundered some Poitevin traders, who were|and gave him a most brilliant and hospitable reception. | FREDERICK IN THE GREEK EMPIRE. 
traveling through his territory. He also cast into pri-|‘The Duke of Suabia espoused the daughter of the Hun- 
son two English knights, who came to ‘Toulouse onj garian monarch. The pilgrims from Bohemia here joined The Grecian emperor at this time was Isaac Angelus, 
their return from a pilgrimage to St. James of Compos-| the army ; pilgrims gradually came in from all sides. A/a weak, superstitious prince, led by the dreams or the 
tella. Richard collected an army, and ravaged the lands} numerous body of Hungarians prepared to march to | deceptions of an enthusiastic monk, named Dositheus, 
of the Count of Toulouse, who complained to the King} Asia, and the emperor, on reviewing his troops after the | {whom he had raised to the patriarchal dignity. Dosi- 
of France of this violation of the treaty of Gisors, by| passage of the Danube and the Save, found them to} | theus asserted to him that he had been assured by a 
amount to a hundred thousand combatants, one half of} vision, that the Crusade was only a pretext, and that the 


which it was determined that all feuds and hostilities 
should cease between the two kings and their subjects} whom were horsemen. At Belgrade, the first town of| real object of Frederick was to conquer the empire, and 


till their return from the Crusade.* Philip embraced|Servia, the emperor held a court of justice to punish | to bestow it on the Duke of Suabia; he named the gate, 
the cause of the Count of Toulouse, and on King] violations of the established regulations ; two nobles of | the Xylokersus, by the palace of the Blacherns, at which 
Henry’s refusing satisfaction, he led his troops into Berri,| Alsatia were beheaded, and several other pilgrims se- | the emperor would attempt to enter the city, which gate 
and took several castles. ‘This occasioned a war between| verely punished. A tournament was also celebrated at| Isaac had forthwith walled up, and he got ready a bow 
the two monarchs, which continued till the death of the|this place, and the emperor bestowed the honour of}and arrows, with which he practised every day, that he 
King of England, in 1189, brought on in a great mea-} knighthood upon sixty esquires. might shoot the German emperor with his own hand, 
sure, it was said, by the ingratitude of his son Richard,| ‘The governor of Servia visited the emperor to assure Me hen he came to attack his capital. 

who, after engaging him in the war, had joined the King} him of his friendly disposition towards the pilgrims;} Such being the state of mind of the Byzantine empe- 
of France against him. but as they passed through the country, they found a/ror, we need not be surprised that an envoy from him 
striking contrast to the treatment which they had expe-|should have met the Emperor Frederick on bis entrance 
DEPARTURE OF THE EMPEROR. rienced in Hungary. The Servians continually infested |into Romania, bearing a letter which stated that the 
them with arrows shot from ambush, and the pilgrims| Emperor Isaac had detained the Count of Nassau, and 


While the kings of France and England were thus|in return hung as many of them as fell into their hands. |the other ambassadors who bad been sent to the imperial 


negligent of their vow, engaged in hostilities with each| At length they came to the river Morava, and the empe- lcourt as hostages, and that he farther demanded the 
other, the Emperor of Germany had all his thoughts] ror indulged his army with seven days of repose in a} Duke of Suabia, and six other lay and spiritual princes, 
turned to the making of the necessary preparations for} plain by the town of Branditza. ‘The pilgrims from |as security for the peaceful conduct of the Crusaders, as 
his expedition to the East. At adiet held at N rnburg,} Metz, and those from Hungary, came up here; and King | the only condition on which he would give them a free 
he made every effort to establish peace among the princes| Bela, who had accompanied his subjects, took his final | passage and a market in his dominions. He justified 
and knights of the empire, and he obliged the Duke of| leave of the emperor, after having bestowed on him seve- | these demands by the information which he said he had 
Saxony, Henry the Lion, whose unquiet temper hejral valuable presents. For greater security, in passing | received from the Kings of France and England, and 
knew, to quit the empire and repair to the court of his| through a country whose inhabitants were so hostile, it | the Duke of Branditza, of the real designs of the em- 
father-in-law, the King of England, for the space of} was here resolved to form the army into four divisions; peror, and on his knowledge of his friendship with the 
three years. He despatched envoys to the King of Hun- the first to be composed of the Hungarians and Bohe- | rebellious Great Supan of Servia, In this letter, which, 
gary, the Emperor of the East, and the Turkish Sultan| mians, as being best acquainted with the people and /like all those of the Byzantine court, was couched in 
of Iconium, to demand a free passage through their do-| their language; the second to be led by the Duke of} haughty terms, the Grecian emperor adopted the highest 
minions, and a market for provisions; from all these) Suabia and the Bishop of Ratisbon ; the third to be un- | titles for himself, and styled Frederick merely Prince of 
potentates he received friendly answers, and their am-) der the Bishops of Wurtzburg, Basel, and Liege, and the | Alemania. ‘The German princes and knights were in- 
bassadors came to Nurnburg, and solemnly swore to the fourth to be commanded by the emperor in person. In|censed beyond measure at the contents of this epistle, 
treaties. He had already sent to announce to Saladin this order they proceeded, though continually harassed | but the emperor contented himself with replying that he 
the cessation of the friendly relations which had pre-| by the Servians, of whom the emperor hung a great! would not treat any farther till his ambassadors were set 
viously existed between them, and the sultan had replied} number, and having ascertained from some of them that at liberty. 
with dignity and spirit, setting at nought his threats, but) they had been instigated by the Governor of Branditza,| ‘The measures adopted by the court of Byzantium to 
offering, for the sake of peace, to restore the true cross, he returned and burned that town. | impede the Crusaders were futile; the roads were bar- 
to release all his prisoners, to put all things relating to} On entering tke territory of Nissa, the pilgrims, to|ricadoed, and an army of mercenary troops was collected 
the Christians in the Holy Land in the state in which) their great joy, found a friendly reception ; Stephen Nee-|under the command of the emperor’s nephew, the pro- 
they had been previous to the invasion of it by the| man, the great supan or prince of this part of Servia,|tostrator, Manuel Cametzes, and the Domestic of the 
Franks, and to give no interruption to pilgrimage from} and his brothers, had thrown off their allegiance to the | West, Alexius Gidus, and sent to defend the frontiers. 
the West; provided the Christians would resign the! court of Byzantium, and they sought to gain the pro-| But the Germans made their way with little impediment 
three cities of Antioch, Tyre, and Tripolis, which they | tection of Frederick, whose vassals they offered to be-/to Philipopolis, which city they took possession of and 
still held. ‘The Eastern writers confess that great fear come, if he would defend them against the Greeks; in fortified. The Armenians, of whom a great number 
had fallen upon the Moslems, when they heard that the | which case they would assist him against all his foes,|dwelt in it and the neighbouring towns, were of the 
King of the Allemans was on his way to Asia, and they|and farther procure him the support of their friends, | greatest service to them in supplying them with neces- 
gave up Syria for lost. | Calopeter and Assan, who had made themselves inde-|saries and with information, ‘The Duke of Suabia de- 
In the Lent of the year 1189, a diet was assembled | pendent in ‘'hrace and Bulgaria. Frederick gave them | feated a body of the Greek troops led by the protostrator 
at Ratisbon, and all those who had taken the cross ap-|a gracious reception, and accepted their present of pro-/in person, the Crusaders took the city of Berrhoa with- 
peared in arms, and prepared to set forth. On St.! visions, but he declined assisting them in war, in breach out meeting any opposition, and they collected such a 
George’s day, the army of the Crusaders was in motion.| of his treaty with the Byzantine emperor, quantity of booty, that an ox was sold for five-pence, 


y bolng blocked up and guarded by the 
aifairs, appointing his eldest son Henry to administer | Greek troops, as well as by the Bulgarians, rendered the 
the government during his absence. He also established ;maintenance of strict disc ipline more necessary than 
regulations for the maintenance of discipline and order | ever, and the army was now arranged in five instead of 
in the army, and he obliged all the pilgrims to swear four divisions. ‘This danger however proved imaginary ; 
implicit obedience to these rules. | no resistance was offered by the few Greek troops who 

On the Wednesday of Whit-week the army, thirty | were posted at the pass of St. Basil, and the army of 
thousand in number, passed the Hungarian frontier, and | the cross defiled without impediment into the plains of 





The emperor, accompanied by his son, Frederick Duke| After a halt of six days, the army set forward, and and a ram for three-pence; the value of the gold and 
of Suabia, and several princes and prelates, proceeded} passed the frontier of Bulgaria. In this hilly region | silver, and rich stuffs which fell into their hands. could 
by water to Passau, and thence to Vienna. After hav-/| they found again every thing adverse, the passes of the |not be estimated, and they wrote home the most joyful 
ing been magnificently entertained there during some| mountains were barricadoed with walls and palisades, | accounts of the blessings which God had bestowed on 
days by Leopold Duke of Austria, he advanced to Pres-| and a combat was to be maintained at each passage ; the | his faithful warriors. 
burg, on the confines of Hungary, where he halted for| valleys were held by the Bulgarians, and none of them | At length, after the province of Philipopolis had 
four days, to give the several divisions of the army time! were to be gone through without fighting, and the enemy | been for two entire months in the hands of the Cru 
to join him. He here kept his Whitsuntide, and held| when routed fled to the woods and hills, and resumed | saders, the Emperor Isaac set the ambassadors at liberty, 
— their position before the next division of the Crusaders} and sent with them the great chancellor John Ducas, 
* During this war, Philip cut down the fine old elm! came up. The peaceful part of the inhabitants left their|and Andronicus Cantacuzenus, to treat of peace with 
of Gisors, to the great regret of every one who had be-| dwellings and carried away their property, and when the |the Emperor Frederick. Yet in his letter he could not 
held it. Different reasons were assigned for this act;| army reached the town of Stralitzium, they found it de-|abstain from his usual insolence and rudeness; the 
but it probably arose from resentment, because, during a|serted and empty of provisions, In this town the em-| Bishop of Minster moved the princes to tears by the 
three-day truce, which was made for treating of peace,| peror made new regulations for the preservation of order | narrative of the sufferings of himself and his compan- 
the King of England and his knights sheltered them-|in the army; and the Bishop of Wartzburg, by his com- {ions in the embassy, and informed them of the alliance 
selves from the sun beneath its shade, while the French| mand, warned the people against robbery and plunder, |cuncluded between the Greek emperor and Saladin, of 


ithe preparations made by the Greeks to destroy the Cru- 


king and his attendants were all the day exposed to his| reminding them of the defeats brought on the children | 
burning rays on the open plain, and were mocked at by| of Israel by the sin of Achan at Jericho. The intelli-|saders in their passage over the strait, and of a sermon 


those who sat beneath the elm. 





gence of the pass of St. Basil, the last through which | of the patriarch, in which he promised forgiveness of 
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sins to those who would aid in their destruction: the 
emperor therefore resolved on vigorous measures. When 





the Greek ambassadors were introduced, he, with mock 
courtesy, made not only them, but all their followers, 
cooks, grooms, and all, be seated. In this the ambassa- 
dors thought they discerned not merely a retorsion of 
the discourtesy of their emperor, who had let the Ger- 
man envoys deliver their message standing, but a con- 
tempt of their nation in general. Frederick then raised 
his powerful voice, and dwelt on the presumption of 
Isaac in not giving him his proper title, a littleness into 
which even hostility had not betrayed his predecessor 
Manucl—expatiated on his superior dignity as Emperor 
of the West over their master, who, he said, should style 
himself Emperor of the Romanians, and not of the Ro- 
mans, whose city they had abandoned. Then, in a 
milder tone, he added, to calm their visible fears, that it 
was not the custom of his country to exercise violence 
against ambassadors, and that he only required that all 
the property of which his ambassadors had been depriv- 
ed should be returned. On this head they said they had 
no instructions, and they took their departure. 

I'he emperor called a council of war to deliberate on 
what was now to be done, and whether it would be ad- 
visable to force their way over to Asia; but the princes 
in general were of opinion that, as it was so far in the 
year, the better plan would be to winter in Europe, and 
to pass over in the spring. As the army, if kept toge- 
ther, would be too burdensome to any one district, it was 
resolved to divide it. ‘he greater part of the Hunga- 
rians, on learning this resolution, returned home, the 
emperor making no efforts to detain them, as he was of 
opinion that compulsive service was not grateful to 
God. 

Philipopolis was assigned to the Duke of Suabia, and 
the Bishops of Liege, Munster, Passau, and Toul, and 
The emperor himself set out (Nov. 5) for 


their troops. 
On his march he met no interruption from 


A lrianople. 
the Greek troops 5 
from the towns and villages set on fire by the Crusaders 
as they advanced, and the country was pillaged in a 
dreadful manner. Adrianople, though built at the con- 
flux of the Hebrus and the Artiscus, and fortified by 
strong walls and towers, was deserted by the inhabitants 
at the approach of the Germans, and they entered on St. 
Cecilia’s day, and took possession of it. The war against 
the Greeks was now renewed with the utmost vigour; 
the Duke of Suabia spread devastation far and wide ; the 
city of Demotica, whither many of the people of Adrian- 
ople had fled, was taken by assault, and its defenders 
slain, and the quantity of provisions found in it sufficed 
the entire army for ten weeks. ‘The Duke of Suabia ex-| 
tended his ravages to the towns of the sea-coast. The 
animosity against the Greek emperor was inflamed by 


clouds of smoke ascended to heaven 


information given by soime of the people of one of the 
towns which they took, that several wells had been poi- 
soned by his orders, and vessels full of poisoned wine 
left where the pilgrims were expected to come. A letter 
also arrived from Queen Sibylla, in which she informed 
the emperor that Saladin had sent to Constantinople six 
hundred bushels of poisoned flour for the destruction of 
the Crusaders. 

In the beginning of the following year (1190) the 
emperor ordered the entire army to assemble at Adrian- 
ople. After a toilsome march of twenty-three days, the 
truops from Philipopolis, which town they had de- 
stroyed, arrived on the sixth of February. When tidings 
of this junction of the pilgrim army reached Constanti- 
nople, the people were filled with terror, and they ear- 
nestly pressed the emperor to conclude a durable peace. | 
Isaac, whose unsteadiness and want of faith had hitherto 
broken off all treaties, was obliged now to think ia ear- 
nest of accommodation. Frederick on his part was} 
anxious for peace with the Greeks; his advanced age 
ymade him impatient of delay, lest he might not live to 
free the holy city, and he knew that without the aid of} 
the Greeks be should find it difficult to cross over to| 
Asia. A treaty was accordingly concluded, by which} 
the German emperor bound himself to pass over at Gal- 
lipolis, instead of coming to Constantinople, to march his 
troops along the highway, and to suffer no injury to be| 
done to the vineyards and cornfields on the route. The! 
German emperor engaged to restore all the property of 
the ambassadors, and to make good all their losses; to 
furnish provisions on the road, and ships sufficient for 


|of the leaders were for storming the town in revenge, 





passing over the army in two turns, and finally, to give 
hostages, the chief of whom should remain in the bands 
of the Emperor Frederick till he was safely arrived at 
Philadelphia. ‘This treaty was solemnly sworn to on 
both sides, and the Emperor Isaac sent the hostages 
without delay, accompanied by rich presents. At this 
time arrived also an embassy from Az-ed-deen, Sultan of 
Iconium, who had lately abdicated, to assure the empe- 
ror of the good feeling of himself and bis son and suc- 
cessor, Malek Shah, towards him, and of their impatience 
for his arrival. The Crusaders now thought all their 
sufferings at an end, and looked forward to a safe and 
unmolested passage to Syria. The emperor made them 
renew their oath of obedience to the rules of discipline, 
and he sent on before some intelligent men to examine 
the road to Gallipolis. ‘The weather was at this time 
uncommonly cold and stoimy. 

On the tirst of March, two days after the arrival of the 
Grecian hostages, the Duke of Suabia set out with his 
division from Adrianople, and on the following day the 
emperor left that city. The weather still continued cold | 
and rigorous; dreadful storms, accompanied by violent} 
rains, which destroyed the roads, came on; the swelling} 
of the rivers rendered the passage of them extremely | 
difficult and hazardous; provisions and forage failed ;| 
for, from the state of the roads, the people of the country, | 
however well inclined, could not approach them. Many | 
of the Greeks who followed the army for the sake of! 
traffic, were found frozen to death in the fields. After al 
painful march of three weeks the army reached Gallipo- 
lis, where they found fifteen hundred transports, and 
twenty-seven ships of war, ready to carry them across 
the Hellespont. Next day the Duke of Suabia and his 
troops passed over; the passage of the entire army occu- 
pied six days, and not a single life was lost. On the 
last day, the Wednesday of Easter week, the emperor 
ascended a ship, amidst the sound of trumpets, pipes, 
and other instruments from the Greek vessels, and 
landed on the coast of Asia. “ My brethren,” said he, 
as he stepped ashore, “ be strong and courageous, for 
all the land is in our hand.” 

The army which now entered Asia numbered, on the 
lowest computation, eighty-two thousand fighting men, 
and among their leaders were one archbishop, seven 
bishops, two dukes, three marquesses, and nineteen 
counts; and discipline, and the presence of a man of the 
emperor’s talents and authority, rendered it the most 
formidable host that had entered Asia since the time of 
the first great passage. 











FREDERICK IN ASIA. 


On the foliowing day (March 29) the march began 
along the sea-coast, leaving the site of Troy to the left, | 
and then striking more into the interior. The carriages | 
had all been left behind at Gallipolis, and the baggage 
and provisions were placed on the backs of beasts of bur- | 
den. As they ascended the steep and rugged mountain | 
paths, the burdens slipped continually off the beasts, and! 
great difficulties were encountered in passing the swollen 
and rapid rivers which crossed their route. They pro- 
ceeded by Thyatira and Sardes, and on the 21st April 
they arrived at Philadelphia, where the Grecian hostages 
were set at liberty. The inhabitants of the country had 
hitherto shown themselves friendly disposed towards the 
pilgrims; parties of robbers occasionally annoyed them, 
but their boldness was well chastised by the arms of the 
knights. At Philadelphia, the pilgrims unprovokedly 
destroyed the corn-fields at the gate of the city, and 
offered violence to the Greek traders. The inhabitants 
having taken arms and killed some of the pilgrims, some 





| 


but the prudent emperor restrained them, and assured 
the governor of his amity. As the army was afterwards 
climbing the steep hills of Lydia, five hundred Philadel- 
phian horsemen fell on the rear-guard, but the emperor 
speedily collected a body of knights and drove them off 
with loss. At Laodicea their reception was very differ- 
ent from that experienced there formerly by the army of 
the Bishop of Frisingen, and they halted for some days, 
and purchased cattle and provisions for their passage 
through the barren and desert realm of the Sultan of 
Iconium. 

On entering the territory of the Turks, Frederick re- 
newed his injunctions against robbery and plunder, and 





the cattle and tents of a Turkman horde which had fled 
out of fear to the mountains, were left untouched. The 
inhabitants on their part seemed disposed to be friendly, 
and brought in provisions, but the emperor soon learned 
that Saladin had prevailed on the sultan not to adhere 
to his engagements with the Christians, 

Malek Shah had collected an immense number of 
Turkman horsemen, and they proceeded to harass the 
pilgrims in their usual mode, which was favoured so 
much by the nature of the country; they suddenly 
rushed from the narrow glens of the mountains, their 
archers were concealed in every wood, they occupied the 
passes and defiles, and the pilgrims were incessantly an- 
noyed by their attacks. But the sultan’s ambassadors, 
who were still with the emperor, assured him that these 
were nothing but bands of robbers, whose destruction 
would give great pleasure tu their master. The emperor, 
therefore, was only anxious to guard against their at- 
tacks; he took himself the charge of the rear; the active 
Duke of Suabia led the advance guard, and the unarmed 
and the baggage were placed in the centre, well defended 
on the flanks by knights and archers. 

A numerous body of Turks having set themselves one 
day to impede, by rolling down wagons full of stones, 
the army on its way over a hill at the entrance of a nar- 
row pass, the emperor put in practice the following 
stratagem. When he heard their trumpets and kettle- 
drums sounding the onset, he divided his army, placing 
a part of it in ambush, concealing a select party of 
knights in his royal tent which he left standing; and 
having, for the greater deception, caused a great smoke 
to be raised, he made with the remainder of the army as 
if he was about to take another road. The Turks, 
leaving their advantageous position, descended into the 
plain, eager to plunder the camp; suddenly the knights 
rushed from the tent and slaughtered them, and at the 
same time the rest of the army fell on those who still re- 
mained on the hill. Five hundred of the Turks were slain, 
and the army pursued its march. On the third day they 
again engaged and defeated the Turks, and took their 
camp well stored with provisions. 

But famine soon began to make its appearance in the 
Christian camp, and the emperor having had one of two 
Turks who had been just taken brought before him, 
offered shim his life if he would lead the army by the 
shortest and most commodious way to the fruitful part 
of the country. The Turk feigned willingness, and di- 
rected them to leave the road which they were on and 
to turn to the left, by which they would in two days 
reach the plain His treacherous advice was unhappily 
followed, and instead of making for the sea-coast by Sa- 
talia, the Crusaders entered the heart of the territories of 
the Sultan of Iconium. The Turkish ambassadors at 
this time prevailed on the emperor fo let them go for- 
ward to dispose the Emir of Philomelium in his favour, 
and Frederick sent with them a knight named Godfrey. 
But the knight was cast into prison, and the ambassa- 
dors, pretending that the same was their own case, had 
the boldness to send for the things they had left behind. 
Frederick, though aware of their falsehood, disdained to 
take any notice of it. 

The first day’s march led through a country abound- 
ing in flocks and herds; and on the second day, from the 
top of a mountain, they descried the plain. But the 
mountain was steep, and in the descent several of the 
horses and beasts of burden were lost, and the attacks of 
the Turks were carried on with redoubled activity, though 
they were always obliged to yield to the valour of the 
Crusaders. The sultan sent to offer peace for a large 
sum of money, but the brave old emperor replied in deri- 
sion, that he would give them one small piece of coin, 
provided they would share it fairly among them, so that 
no one should have more or less than another. 

As the pilgrims drew near to Philomelium, a countless 
multitude of Turks came against them. The engage- 
ment began in the evening, and before the night five 
thousand Turks Jay on the plain. The Christians had 
to fight their way the following morning, and on the 
third day their guide pointed out to them the banner of 
the sultan, and bade them mark the sound of his trum- 
pets. The knights were now obliged to slaughter their 
horses and asses for food; many of the people, impelled 
by hunger, went over to the enemy and abjured their 
faith; the more pious, when quite exhausted, divided 
their property among the more vigorous, and stretching 
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themselves on the ground in the form of a cross, await- 
ed martyrdom. On the day of Pentecost alone the army 
halted. ‘The emperor held a council of war in his tent, 
and the appearance of those who attended it sufficiently 
testified the state to which the army was reduced. Those 
knights, who used on such solemn occasions to bathe 
and perfume themselves, and put on garments of silk 
and fur, appeared in tarnished armour, and with visages 
haggard with want and privation. But their courage and 


their reliance on God were still strong, and the Bishop of 


Wartzburg, in an animated harangue, reminded them 
how, after the effusion of the Holy Spirit on this day, 
the fuith had been spread by the courage and the con- 
stancy of the martyrs and confessors. He also called to 
their recollection those passages of Scripture which told 
how one had put a thousand, and two ten thousand to 
flight, and exhorted them to perseverance. ‘The emperor, 
in a noble discourse, supported his arguments, and all 
present raised in Suabian fashion a loud song of war, 
and repaired to their tents to eat their frugal meal. 

Early next morning the mass was sung, the warriors 
received the holy sacrament, and in battle array they 
awaited the onfall of the Turks. As these refused the 
battle, and only attacked in their usual desultory man- 
ner, the emperor divided his army into three corps: the 
first was led by the Bishops of Wurtzburg and Munster, 
then followed the two others parallel to each other, that 
on the right commanded by Frederick himself, that on 
the left by the Duke of Suabia; the unarmed were 
placed between them, defended by knights and archers. 
In this order the army forced its way through the squad- 
rons of the enemy, and Malek Shah himself was borne 
down by the lance of a knight, and narrowly escaped 
captivity. ‘The reluctance of the sultan to give battle 
was ascribed by an Armenian knight, who passed over 
to the Christians, to the counsel of one of his emirs, who, 
by producing the arm of a Turk, which one of the pil- 
grims had struck off at a blow, gave him ocular demon- 
stration of the prodigious strength of the German knights, 
and still more to the recollection of a troop of white 
knights who had hitherto spread terror and confusion in 
the Turkish hordes. In these knights, the Crusaders 
recognised St. George and his comrades, who had at 
Antioch scattered the heathens of Kerboga; and an ho- 
nourable and veracious knight asserted that he had seen 
the white troop, and offered to prove his truth by the or- 
deal of hot iron. 

The following day, to their great joy, they reached a 
marshy piece of water, at which they refreshed them- 
selves; the knights killed their horses and asses, and 
dressed their flesh at fires made of their saddles, clothes, 
and arms. As they were now near Iconium, a council 
of war was held ; some were for passing by that city as 
rapidly as possible, others for making an attack on it, 
and conquering or dying. The last opinion prevailed ; 
the pilgrims prayed tor aid to God and St. George, the 
emperor vowed a church to the saint, and on the follow- 
ing day, the army having proceeded slowly on account 
of the number of the sick and feeble, and being harassed 
by the continual assaults of the Turks, encamped in the 
evening in a park of the sultan’s, before the city of Ico- 
nium. 


ATTACK ON ICONIUM 


Iconium, now called Koniah, lies in a plain enclosed 
on all sides but the east, by snow-capped mountains. 
To the east the plain extends as faras the eye can reach. 
It abounds in water, having numerous springs, and a 
copious river, which pours itself into a lake. Gardens 
stretch along the hills for some miles from the town, 
which was defended by a strong wall, and on a hill in 
its centre rose the citadel. It was well situated for de- 
fence, and the gardens afforded great advantages for 
ambush. ‘ 

The night spent by the pilgrims before Iconium was 
stormy, and the incessant rain gave them no rest in their 
tents. In the morning the emperor divided the efficient 
part of the army into two corps, the one, under the Duke 
of Suabia, was destined to attack the town, the other, 
commanded by himself, to repel the attacks of the Turk- 
ish army; the clergy, the sick, and the helpless in gene- 
tal, were placed between the two arrays. Neither, 
however hard pressed, was to call on the other for aid. 
Every pilgrim who had provisions was directed to share 


with him who had not, as that night would either. see | its transparent v waters, and, contrary to the advice of 
them in possession of Iconium, or enjoying the bliss of| those who were about him, he went into it and attempt- 
Paradise. While the army was arranging itself for bat-|ed to swim across, but his strength failing, he was car- 
tle, ambassadors came from the sultan with offers of peace,| ried away by the current, and drowned; others, with 
but the emperor replied that he would hear of no terms| more probability, say, that impatient of the delay caused 
so long as his envoy was detained, and he ordered the} by the beasts of burden crossing the narrow bridge, and 
Duke of Suabia to advance to the attack. Godfrey was|anxious to get forward, he went to ride through the 
immediately sent out of the city, but his presence did | river, and was drowned in the waves. His death caused 
not stop the assault. the utmost grief and consternation among the pilgrims, 
The Duke of Suabia and his knights, though impeded | who placed all their confidence in his wisdom and va- 
by the wetness of the ground, drove the Turks before |lour. 
them ; the archers mounted the garden walls, and shot} On all occasions they had turned to him, says an old 
those who were in ambush. A hard conflict was sus-| writer, as the plants to the sun; they now cried that 
tained by the Turks at the gate of the town, and the | fortune was departed from them, since the emperor, the 
Christian knights were forced to give back; but the/ father, the leader, was gone. 
Duke of Suabia, with a loud voice, reminding them of| ‘They proceeded under the guidance of the Duke of 
their vow, they renewed their efforts, and after a conflict |Suabia, and on the ninth day after the death of the em- 
of six hours the Christians entered the city peli-mell|peror they reached Antioch in safety. The 
with the flying Turks. The sultan and his son Malek | the deceased monarch were here taken out, and with the 
Shah, and the richest inhabitants, fled with their most} flesh, which was separated from his bones by boiling in 
valuable effects to the citadel. Noage or sex was spared | water, were interred before the high altar in St. Peter’s 
by the victors, the number of the slaughtered was dread- |cathedral. The Duke of Suabia carried with him to 
ful, the booty gained was immense. The quantity of|‘l'yre, whither he shortly afterwards proceeded, the bones 
provisions, and the number of horses, mules, and asses, |of his heroic sire, and gave them sepulture in that city. 
which fell into the hands of the pilgrims, filled them| A portion of the disheartened pilgrims, neglectful of their 
with joy and thanksgiving. | vows, returned home by sea from Antioch, or scattered 
The emperor met a more vigorous resistance; his|themselves in various directions. ‘The braver and more 
knights were exhausted and nearly reduced to despair,/effective part joined, under the Duke of Suabia, the 
and the prelates and clergy put on their stoles, and pre-| Christian army then beleaguering Acre. 
pared themselves for certain death. ‘The venerable em-| This was the last pilgrim army which attempted to 
peror, who was in the centre, then cried aloud, “ Why |reach Syria by land, and its ill success proved the futili- 
stand ye here and grieve? Christ is victorious, Christ|ty of such attempts, for it had every circumstance in its 
reigns, Christ commands. Come on, my mates in arms,|favour. It entered Asia at the best season of the year; 
who have left your homes to purchase heaven with your|it was composed solely of fighting men, and was led by 
blood.” ‘Then giving spurs to his horse he charged the | the first man of his age, and one who, having already 
heathen, followed by his knights, and the foes were soon | | passed through Asia, was well acquainted with the na- 
scattered as the dust before the wind. ‘The victorious |ture of the country and the people. But the treachery 
warriors joyfully entered the town, and joined their|of the Greeks, the constant and desultory warfare of the 
brethren in the siege of the citadel. Ambassadors soon | 'T'urks, the barrenness and ruggedness of the country, 
came down from the sultan, excusing the conduct of|were difficulties which even the genius of Frederick 
himself and his son, imputing it to the influence of evil| could not completely obviate ; and the losses experienced, 
councillors and their dread of Saladin, and offering as|though not to be compared with those on former occa- 
many hostages as the emperor should demand. Frederick | sions, were such as to discourage all similar attempts. 
returned a mild answer ; ten emirs, and ten other prin-| A pleasing feature in this expedition is the strict disci- 
cipal personages, whom he selected, were sent to him, | pline maintained by the able and pious emperor, in which 
and after an abode of but three days the Crusaders left} he appeared to have been seconded by the good disposi- 
the city. They stayed four days longer in the park,|tion of his people. “ ‘This people,” writes an Armenian 
during which time they were abundantly supplied with| prince to Saladin, “ maintain a strict discipline, so that 
provisions, and they disposed of their superfluous beasts| whoever among them commits a crime, is, without 
of burden. On the 26th of May they set out with joy- | |speech and answer, slaughtered like a sheep. Pleasure 





viscera of 


! ; : 
ful anticipations for Cilicia, but they were still harassed |is so alien to them that they fly from, and even punish, 


those who are addicted to it. ‘The cause of this rigour 
is their anxiety about Jerusalem. It also is true, that 
several among them had fora long time renounced all 
|kind of clothing, as being prohibited to them, and were 
On the fourth day of their march the pilgrims reached | only clad in their iron armour, till their leaders disap- 
Larenda, the frontier town of the Turkish territory. | proved of it. Wonderful is their endurance of ine on- 
After a halt of a few days, they entered on that of the |venience, their equanimity, and their perseverance.’ 
Armenian princes, and were cheered by the sight of the | 
crosses erected to mark out the lands belonging to the| pEPARTURE OF THE KINGS OF 
villages. The Turkish hostages now demanded their | AND ENGLAND. 
liberty, but it was refused, as hostilities had been a 
tinued on the road from Iconium, and they were brought} In the autumn of the year 1189, Philip, King of 
prisoners to Antioch. Though the country through|France, and Richard, King of England, held each an 
which they now passed, was friendly, and the inhabitants eer ly of his prelates and nobles, in which it was 
brought in provisions freely, the pilgrims found that their | decided that all those who had taken the cross should 
toils were by no means at an end. Their road lay over|assemble in arms at Vezelay, in France, before the end 
steep and barren mountains, and the petty princes of the|of the ensuing Easter. Richard, having previously 
country were too much under awe of Saladin to exert|made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the martyr St. Ed- 
themselves openly in their favour. They were again | mund, crossed the sea, and after Christmas held an in- 
reduced to feed on roots and plants, sickness spread |terview with the Frenck monarch, at the bridge of St. 
among them, and the gallant bishops, who used to manage | Remi, near Ronancourt. Various circumstances, how- 
their war-steeds with such spirit and vigour, were now |ever, occurring to delay their preparations, the two 
to be seen carried along in horsce-litters. | nomerche met again in the month of March, at Dreux, 
On the 10th of June, the fourth day of their journey pane the rendezvous was appointed for the eighth day 
through the Armenian territory, the pilgrims, after a|after the festival of St. John, without any fail. 
wearisome march over a steep, precipitous mountain, | As England had taken little share in the former Cru- 
came to the city of Seleucia, sae in a fruitful plain, | sades, the Jews, who dwelt in that country, had been 
through which the river Selef or Calycadnus flows. But|hitherto safe from the effects of the zeal of the holy 
as they were in the evening pitching their tents, their | warriors. But religious fury, combined with motives of 
Joy was converted into sorroy by intelligence of the | interest, now resolved to wreak its vengeance on that 
death of the brave and good old empercr, who had lost|unhappy people. A great number of them dwelt at 
his life in the waves of the river. According to one ac-| York, and on Palm Sunday the people assembled, menac- 
count, as he was riding along its banks in the burning|ing them with destruction. The Jews took refuge in 
heat of the day, he felt a strong inclination to bathe in| the castle, where the people besieged them ; in vain the 
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wretched children of Israel offered money to redeem | set out a fortnight before with twenty-three hired ships 
their lives, no mercy was to be had. Inspired at length |for the coast of Italy. Each night he disembarked and 
with courage by the discourse of a rabbi, they slew with | slept on shore; at Genoa he had an interview with King 
their own bands their wives and children, flung their | Philip, who there lay sick; he stopped a few days at 
corpses out among the people, and then setting fire to| Porto Fino, in the bay of Rapello; he rested sgain at 
the tower, perished in the flames. ‘The Jews had been | Pisa, and he and his knights rode thence on hired horses 
already massacred at Norwich and other places. But to Piombino. A land journey of two days brought them 
the Bishop of Ely, the chancellor and justiciary of the to the mouth of the Tiber, where the king, in an inter- 
kingdom, hastened to York, and severely punished those | view with the Bishop of Ostia, expressed himself in no 
who had been most forward in this persecution, |measured terms of the venality and rapacity of the court 
The King of England assembled a hundred and six jof Rome, which city he did not deign to visit, though 
large ships in the ports of his French and English do-|invited by the pope; but continued his journey along a 
minions, which were ordered to sail round to Marseilles, | road paved, as we are told, for four-and-twenty miles with 
to take the pilgrims on board; and five judges were ap-/ marble, through a wood, named Selvideme, abounding 
pointed for the maintenance of order in this fleet, and a/in harts, roes, and hinds. Getting then aboard of his 
code of regulations for it was drawn up. According to | vessels, he reached Naples in two days, and having visit- 
this code, whoever killed another during the voyage was |ed the abbey of St. Januarius, he and his knights pro- 
to be tied to the corpse, and flung into the sea; if on |ceeded on hired horses to Salerno, where he abode untl 
land, was to be tied to it, and buried alive. Whoever |he heard of the safe arrival of his fleet at Messina. 
drew a knife on another was to lose his hand; a blow of; As King Richard and his train rode through Calabria, 
the fist was to be punished with ducking, and foul lan-/on his way from Salerno to Messina, he passed with a 
guage by a payment of as many ounces of silver as there |single knight through a village on the road between Mi- 
had been words uttered ; thieves were to be close shorn, |leto and Bagnara, and seeing a fine hawk in the house 
pitch put on their head, and feathers shaken on it, and |}of a peasant, he seized it, and was carrying it away ; 
in that condition they were to be turned ashore at the | the peasant in vain reclaimed his bird ; the other peasants 
first land the vessel came to. came to his aid with sticks and stones; one of them rushed 
The King of France visited, according to the custom, | with his drawn knife at the king, who struck him with 
the abbey of St. Denis, and there received, from the!the flat of his sword, the sword broke, and the king 
hands of his uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims, the pil-}escaped with difficulty to Bagnara. He passed the strait 
grim-staff and wallet, and took with his own hand two |without loss of time, slept that night in a tent on shore, 
silken banners, which waved over the relics of the saint,/ and next morning (Sept. 23) got on board of one of his 
and two oriflammes, embroidered with crosses of gold, to | best ships, and followed by the others with trumpets and 
be his protection in his pilgrimage. Having then pro-/all kinds of martial music sounding, entered the port of 
vided for the administration of his kingdom and his! Messina. The inhabitants, and the King of France and 
house, he set out for Vezelay. Richard Caur de Lion | his army, stood ranged on the shore to witness the pomp- 
assembled his pilgrims at ‘Tours, where he took from the | ous entry of the King of England, who landed, and took 
hands of the archbishop of that city the staff and wallet,|/up his quarters in the suburbs, after a confidential inter- 
the former of which brake as he leant upon it, a cireum-| view with the King of France. Philip attempted that 
stance which was regarded as an evil omen. He then very day to sail for Syria, but the wind changing he was 
proceeded to join the King of France at Vezelay, where | forced to put back into Messina. 
a hundred thousand warriors covered the plcins and | 
hills with their tents. ‘The Duke of Burgundy and 
the Count of Flanders had here joined the pilgrims 
who marched under their banners, and it was agreed At Messina Richard was visited by his sister Johanna, 
that all the Crusaders should reassemble at Messina in widow of William, the late King of Sicily, and he had 
Sicily. After a repose of two days the kings and their/on her account a warm dispute with Tancred, the pre- 
trains set out for Lyons. ‘The pilgrims experienced no | sent king, from whom he demanded satisfaction for his 
little difficulty and danger in crossing the rapid stream! unjust confinement of her, and the county of St. Angelo 
of the Rhone; but at length they all got safely over. Ajas her dower: and with it, according to old Sicilian 
few days afterwards the French pilgrims set out on their fashion, a golden table twelve feet long and a foot and a 
road for Genoa, where King Philip had hired ships to’ half broad, with two golden tripods, a silken tent large 
convey them to Sicily. Onthe 24th August, Philip and | enough to allow two hundred knights to sit at table in it, 
his army set sail from Genoa; their voyage was favour-|twenty golden basins, and as many golden plates. For 
able till they came nigh the straits of Messina; but here |bimself he required, by virtue of the agreement con- 
they encountered a terrific storm. ‘The sky became dark |cluded between his father and the late King William, a 
as pitch, the thunder pealed, and roared, and bellowed, \thousand loads of wheat, as many of barley, and the use 
the lightning now shed its brilliant light around, reveal-|of a hundred ships of war, fully equipped for a year. 
ing even the minutest objects, and then was swallowed | T'ancred replied that the demands of Johanna had been 
up again in the gloom; dire was the crashing of the already satisfied by his settlement with her, as she was 


THE KING AT MESSINA. 


masts, the whistling of the wind through the cordage; | leaving Palermo, 
horses, military machines, and provisions, were thrown} Unanimity did not long continue between the Sici- 
overboard to lighten the vessels, many of which were |lians and the English pilgrims; the former, like all the 
lost. At length, on the 10th September, the French |southerns, hated the northerns, and the English were at 
pilgrims in piteous plight entered the port of Messina. |»o pains to conceal their contempt for the mingled breed 
On the fourth day after the departure of the French |of Greeks and Saracens which they esteemed the Messi- 
pilgrims, the King of England led the greater part of nians to be, and their frank and cordial treatment of the 
his army to Marseilles. Many, dubious of finding room | fair sex awakened the jealousy of the Sicilian husbands. 
aboard the ships, went over land, designing to take ship-| A spark, therefore, kindled a conflagration. An English 
ping in the Italian ports. ‘The king, and those who | pilgrim was one day buying bread from a Sicilian wo- 
went to Marseilles, were disappointed in their hopes of} man ; enraged at his offering what she esteemed too low 
finding the fleet there; it had been grievously tossed by |a price, the seller began to abuse him, several of her 
storms in the bay of Biscay, and Don Sancho of Portu-|countrywomen came up, seized the pilgrim, tore his hair, 
gal, as the vessels ran singly into the ports of Sylves or| and otherwise ill treated him. The gates were closed, 
Lisbon, prevailed on the pilgrims to aid him against the |armed men mounted the walls and towers, and provoked 
Moors. During the tempests, which the English navy |the pilgrims to an assault; their challenge was accepted, 
encountered, the chosen warriors were cheered by celes-|and Richard soon, to his surprise, learned that a large 
tial visions; for, while the storm was raging with its| portion of his army was attacking the town. He mounted 
utmost fury, the blessed St. Thomas of Canterbury ap-| his flectest horse, with his stick in his hand, with which 
peared to these pilgrims, and assured them that the care |he belaboured well the assailants, but to no purpose. He 
of the fleet had been committed by God to himself, and | then clad himself in armour, and having at last succeeded 
St. Edmund, and St. Nicholas,and immediately the wind |in ending the tumult, proceeded to the palace of King 
abated. When all the ships had reassembled in the port |'Tancred to arrange measures for future tranquillity. 
of Lisbon, they set sail for the straits of Gibraltar, and| Next morning three Sicilian archbishops and other 
on the 22d August they arrived at Marseilles. |men of rank waited on the King of England, to re- 
The King of England, having waited eight days, had |establish peace; the King of France and several prelates 


|and barons also repaired thither. As they were in the 
|midst of their deliberations, news came to Richard that 
| the Sicilians had attacked the quarters of Hugh Le Brun, 
ja Norman knight; the envoys denied the possibility of 
| it, and the king was satisfied. But when a second and 
a third messenger had come, he flung himself on his 
enero and hastened to the scene of action, to make 
peace as he had done the day before. The Sicilians 
received him with shouts of abuse, the anger of Richard 
vas kindled; he armed himself and drove them before 
jhim like chaff before the wind; he pursued them to the 
city, and killed several of them at one of the gates. A 
conflict had at the same time taken place between the 
| pilgrims and the citizens at the gates, which were closed ; 
jthe pilgrims had several times forced their way into the 
|town, though assailed by stones and darts from the walls 
jand towers, but were driven out again. The French 
pilgrims and their king, instead of seeking to re-establish 
peace, rather took the side of the Sicilians. At length, 
a body of the English discovered a gate which was un- 
guarded, they broke it open and rushed in, unbarred the 
remaining gates, and King Richard and ten thousand of 
his warriors were soon in the town; all who offered re- 
sistance were slain, the houses were plundered of their 
most valuable contents, the women of condition were 
| made prisoners, the ships in the harbour were burnt to 
prevent escape, and, to the sore annoyance of the French, 
the banners of England were seen to float on the walls 
and towers of Messina. 

The King of France sent immediately to demand that 
his banners should be planted on the walls along with 
those of King Richard, and the French joined with the 
English in the guard of the walls. Richard was about 
to return a haughty reply, but his barons soothed him, 
and he assented to the demand of the French king, who 
then offered his mediation between Richard and Tancred, 
and the Duke of Burgundy and some other knights were 
sent to Palermo on the part of the King of England. 
Philip now had the boldness to claim a portion of the 
plunder of Messina, and in such assuming terms, that 
Richard declared his resolution of proceeding alone to 
Palestine ; whereupon Philip withdrew his claim. The 
two monarchs then met, and on the 8th October they 
and their prelates and barons swore fidelity and mutual 
aid to each other, on both the passage to and the return 
from the Holy Land, and made several regulations for 
the keeping of order and discipline in their armies. 

The peace was speedily made between the Kings of 
England and Sicily, and sworn to by them and their 
prelates and barons. Richard agreed to give up the 
claims of his sister for twenty thousand ounces of gold, 
and his own for an equal quantity of that metal ; which 
last sum, however, was to be considered as the marriage 
portion of the daughter of King Tancred, who was be- 
trothed to Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, the nephew and 
presumptive heir of King Richard, and which was to be 
| repaid in case of the death of that young prince, or his 
/refusal to fulfil the agreement made for him by his uncle. 
| King Richard bound himself not only to abstain from 
| hostility during his abode in Sicily, but to defend that 
isle against all enemies. All the plunder was restored 
|to the Messinians, and confidence was in a great measure 
|restored between them and the Crusaders. The treaty 
‘did not, however, put an effectual stop to the quarrels 
between the islanders and their guests, and the repose of 
King Richard was not unfrequently disturbed by their 
broils. ‘To secure himself and his army against any 
treachery which might be meditated, he fortified the 
island in the Faro of Messina, and built, on a steep hill 
near the town, a strong castle of timber, named Mate- 
griffun (Slay-griffon ?). 

The French king not being by any means so generous 
as his brother of England, the French pilgrims began 
to suffer from want, and after Christmas, Philip, at the 
solicitation of his barons, sent to urge the King of Eng- 
land to fix the month of March for the time of their de- 
parture. But Richard, who was engaged to marry Be- 
rengaria, daughter of the King of Navarre, wished to 
defer it till the month of August, alleging that he re- 
quired that time to repair his ships and to construct his 
military machines. Philip then summoned him as his 
vassal immediately to perform his agreement, and on the 
refusal of the King of England, he called on those of 
his barons who had sworn with him, te do as they were 
in duty bound; they unanimously declared, that they 
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were ready to set out for the Holy Land, and Richard, | Mate-griffun, sailed from the port of Messina. In the 


in his rage, menaced them with the loss of their fiefs. | 
All concord was now nearly at an end between the two| 
jlion and bore that name, ascended the Princess Beren- 


monarchs. 
The following trifling incident will serve to illustrate 


early morning, his Dromones or great war-ships put to 
sea; on board of one of them, which displayed a mimic 


garia and the Dowager Queen of Sicily, attended by a 


the ferocity of the character of King Richard. On Can- |gallant train of knights. When the king had dined and 
diemas-day, he held a feast and entertained several of |taken solemn leave of the people of Messina, he went 


the knights, both of his own household and of that of | 
the King of France. After the midday meal they 


on board of his own vessel, and that afternoon the whole 
navy, two hundred ships in number, proceeded with 


amused themselves, as was the usual practice, with | swelling sails and joyous clamour along the Faro towards 


knightly exercises outside of the town. 
riding home through Messina, in the utmost harmony, | 
they met a peasant with an ass laden with a species of | 
long canes which grow in Italy and Sicily. They seized | 
these canes and began to beat one another manfully with 
them: King Richard happened to encounter a gallant | 
French knight, named William de Bar, and they struck | 
with such vigour that both their canes were broken, and 
the coat of the king was torn. In a rage he ran his 
horse at the knight with design to unhorse him, but he 
stood the shock, and the king’s saddle giving way, he 
was thrown. Mounting another horse, he ran again at 
the knight, with as little success. He then broke out 
into abuse of him, vowing eternal enmity to him and his, 
In vain the King of France, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and other French barons, interceded for the innocent 
knight ; the King of England was inexorable, and it was 
not till the French fleet was on the eve of sailing that 
he could be prevailed on to grant him his forgiveness. 

In the month of March, an interview for the purpose 
of accommodating all differences between the kings of 
England and Sicily took place at Catania; ‘T'ancred ad- 
vanced five miles to meet the English monarch ; the two 
princes alighted, embraced, and proceeded together on 
foot to that town, where Richard was entertained during | 
three days with the utmost magnificence. When he was 
about to depart, the noble ‘T'ancred presented him with 
many costly gifts, of which he would only accept a small 
ring as a memorial of friendship, giving in return Cali- 
burn, the formidable sword of the renowned Arthur. 
Tancred accompanied him a long way on his return, and 
on taking leave, expressed in strong terms his conviction 
of the falsehood of the representations concerning the 
views and designs of Richard, and his offer of aid against 
him, made to him by the King of France, through the | 
Duke of Burgundy. “By God,” cried the chivalrous | 
King of England, “ it is not possible, and may the judg- 
ment of God come upen all who so deal! How could 
the King of France act so, who is my liege lord and my 
fellow-pilgrim 7” Whereupon Tancred, it is said, handed 
him the letter sealed with the signet of the King of 
France, which had been delivered to him by the Duke 
of Burgundy, and offered, in case of that lord denying 
it, to maintain his truth by one of his knights in the 
judicial combat. Richard was so incensed against Philip, 
that when he heard he was coming to Taormina to visit 
King Tancred, he returned by another way to Messina 
to avoid meeting him. 

According to the English historians, Richard sent the 
Count of Flanders to show to Philip the letter which 
Tancred had put into his hands. But the King of 
France utterly denied it, and said it was all an invention 
of Richard, to give a colour to his dishonourable rejec- 
tion of his sister, the Princess Alice. Richard, it is said, 
coolly replied, that he required no pretext for not espous- 
ing a princess who had had a son by his father, King 
Henry ; and Philip was glad to hush up the business for 
a sum of ten thousand marks of silver, to be paid in four 
equal terms, and an assurance that the princess should 
be sent back within a month after King Richard’s return 
from his pilgrimage. All matters concerning their mutual 
relations were once more arranged, and on the 30th 
March the fleet of the French monarch weighed anchor, 
and after a prosperous navigation arrived at Ptolemais 
on the thirteenth day of the following month. 


| 


VOYAGE OF KING RICHARD. 


The very day on which King Philip left Messina, 
arrived in that city Queen Eleanor, the King of Eng- 
land’s mother, and his bride, the Princess Berengaria. 
After a very short stay, the queen-mother set out for 
Naples on her return home; and on the 16th April 


As they were | 


was afterwards found by a Cypriot on the body of the 
chancellor, when it was driven on shore, and offered for 





King Richard, after having leveled his wooden castle of 





sale in the English camp. 


the open sea. 

Light breezes and calms detained the fleet for some 
days olf the coasts of Italy and Sicily. On the fourth a 
violent storm came on from the south, and dispersed it. 
The king, whose own ship stood the sea stoutly, caused 


every night a large wax candle to be lighted and hung} 


aloft in a lantern, as a signal to the other vessels, several 
of which were thus enabled to rejoin him. Three of 
the largest ships were driven, by a fresh storm, to the 
coast of Cyprus, and wrecked off the port of Limasol.* 
The ship in which were the queen and the princess was 
also driven to that island. 

‘The king, and the vessels which had joined him, first 
made the coast of Candia; they then ran into a bay of 
Rhodes, where they remained ten days for the king to 
recover the effects of his sea sickness, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Cyprus. On the way they met a ship coming 
from Syria, and learned, from the pilgrims who were on 
board, the safe arrival of the King of France, and that 
he was busily engaged in the construction of machines 
for the siege of Acre. 


The emperor, as he proudly styled himself, of Cyprus, 
at this time was Isaac Cormenus, a son of the daughter 
of Isaac, the incapable elder brother of the late Emperor 
Manuel. He had taken advantage of the general ab- 
horrence of the tyrant Andronicus, to make himself 
master of that island, and Isaac Angelus was of too 
feeble a character to be able to dispossess him. But the 
distant tyranny of Andronicus had been less oppressive 
to the Cypriots than the immediate pressure of the yoke 





of a far worse despot, and they impatiently longed for 
deliverance. The pilgrims also suffered from his cruelty 
and his avarice; those who approached the island were 
seized by him, the rich were forced to pay a heavy ran-| 
som, the poor were reduced to slavery. ‘The atrocity of| 
his character gave credit to the report that he and Sala- 
din had entered into a treaty, ratified by each drinking 
of the blood of the other. 

The pilgrims, who were on board of the English 
vessels which were wrecked, were received with apparent 
kindness, and, under pretence of providing for their safety, 
placed in a deserted castle, of which the entrance was 
Other pil- 


guarded, and no egress permitted to them. 
grims, among whom were several knights of note, met 
the same treatment; they were deprived of their arms, 
to obviate, as was said, all suspicion and distrust. Their 
liberation when they required it was refused to them, and 
the clothes and provisions sent from the ship of the 
queens to them were withheld by the Greeks. Convinced 
that their destruction was meditated, they with no other 
weapons than three cross-bows resolved to achieve their 
liberty. They broke out of the castle in a close body ; 
two knights armed with the cross-bows kept off the 
Greeks; the pilgrims who were in the ship when they 
saw them hastened to their aid, and they escaped with 
very little loss. The emperor, who came that very day 
to Limasol, pretended ignorance of, and anger at, the 
treatment which they had experienced, and offered to 
make good all their losses. The following day he sent 
a pressing invitation to the royal ladies to come on shore; 
the day after it was repeated, accompanied by a present 
of Cyprian wine and fresh provisions ; the third day it 
was urged still more vehemently. The ladies, who sus- 
pected treachery and feared violence, were on the fourth 
day relieved from their anxiety by the view of two ships 
in the offing, and making for Cyprus, and soon the entire 
fleet of the King of England came in sight. 





* The vice-chancellor and sevgral of the knights who 
were on board perished in the waves. ‘The royal signet 





RICHARD IN CYPRUS. 


King Richard was resolved to avenge the wrongs and 
indignities of his subjects. Isaac, as was the habit of 
his family, attempted resistance where it was unavailing ; 
he secured the entrance of the harbour and all the land- 
ing places by sinking old ships and other impediments 
in them, and he placed five large vessels, filled with 
archers and cross-bow men, at the mouth of the harbour. 
A numerous army, headed by himself, and gay with ban- 
ners, covered the shore to oppose a landing ; but the un- 
daunted King of England and his valiant knights got 
into their boats, and pushed off for the shore. Richard 
himself was the first to jump on the land and charge the 
Grecian cross-bow men; he seized and mounted a paltry 
steed, whose stirrups were cords, and, followed by his 
knights, pursued the Greeks, who fled almost without 
resistance, and ever and anon he called on the emperor 
to stop and engage him in single combat. ‘The town 
opened its gates to the victors, and the first care of the 
lion-hearted monarch was to provide suitable accommo- 
dations for his royal sister and her fair companion. 

The king passed the night in a tent outside of the city, 
and in the morning, when the horses of the knights had 
been landed, without giving them time to recover them- 
selves, he rode with fifty knights to the camp of the 
Greeks, who were but two miles distant, challenging 
them to come forth and fight again. It was in vain that 
some of his knights reminded him of the number of the 
foes. Followed by his brave companions he rushed 
amidst them; the Grecks, whose hearts were not in the 
cause they fought for, turned and fled. The emperor 
was borne to the ground by the lance of the King of 
England, and mounting another horse he fled to the 
The rich and well-supplied camp became 
the prize of the English knights. ‘The emperor, after 
some more efforts, himself up in 
Nicosia. Richard caused a herald to proclaim security 
to those who would submit to him, and several of the 
principal Cypriots gladly took the oath of allegiance. 

The King of England was meanwhile indefatigable in 
Observing, 


mountains. 


unsuccessful shut 


his exertions for the security of his army. 
one day, three ships making for the island from the East, 

boarded them. To his 
surprise, he found there the King of Jerusalem, the 
Princes of Antioch and Tripolis, the master of the Hos- 
pital, and several distinguished Syrian barons, who were 
come to seek his protection against the King of France. 
Richard prepared for them a splendid entertainment, 
made his brother monarch a rich present, and on the fol- 


he himself mounted a boat and 


lowing day, in the presence of his distinguished guests, 
he solemnized his marriage with the Princess Berengaria, 
who was crowned by the hands of the Bishop of Evreux, 
several other prelates assisting. ‘The joy of the king 
was farther augmented by the arrival of the remainder of 
his scattered fleet, and with the Cyprian ships which he 
had taken, he now reckoned in his navy a hundred ships 
of war besides transports. 

The Emperor Isaac, fearful of losing all, was now 
anxious for peace, and at the request of the master of 
the Hospital, Richard agreed to an interview, to take 
place ata short distance from Limasol. The King of 
England proceeded with great pomp to the place of con- 
ference. He rode a large, handsome, Spanish horse, his 
reins were adorned with gold, a housing of green, em- 
broidered with gould, covered his saddle, on the back of 
which were two small golden lions, with their fore paws 
raised in attitude to fight. ‘The tunic of the king was of 
rose-coloured velvet, his mantle was striped with silver 
half-moons, between which scattered numerous 
golden suns; his hat was of scarlet cloth, embroidered 


were 


with figures of beasts and birds in gold; his spurs and 
the hilt of his sword were of gold, the sheath of his sword 
was covered with silver, and it hung from a silken belt. 
In his right hand he held the royal sceptre. 

At this conference peace was granted to the emperor, 
on his engaging to make good the losses of the pilgrims, 
and to aid in the recovery of the Holy Land. Richard, 
on his return to Limasol, sent to him his own tent and 
its furniture, and all the other tents which had been 
taken in the Grecian camp. But that very night Isaac, 
persuaded by one of his followers that Richard meant 
not fairly with him, but would that night fall on him and 
lay him in irons, mounted his famous brown horse and 


fled to Famagosta. Richard, on learning his flight, 
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proclaimed him a perjured violator of treaties. He de- 
termined to pursue him and give him no rest, and 
dividing his ships into two parts he took the command 
of one division himself, committing the other to Robert 
of Turneham. They sailed round the island in opposite 
directions, to prevent his escape, while the land army, 
under the command of the King of Jerusalem, advanced 
against Famagosta. But Isaac, fearing to stand a siege, 
fled to the mountains, and the city joyfully opened her 
gates. As the English army was on its march thence to 
Nicosia he fell on it from an ambush, and shot two 
poisoned arrows at King Richard, and he was indebted 
to the swiftness of his brown horse for his escape from 
the lance of the English king. 

Nicosia also cheerfully submitted, and Richard made 
the people cut off their beards as a token of their change 
of master. Several strong castles, in one of which was 
the only daughter and the treasure of Isaac, were taken. 
All the ty rant’s subjects deserted him, and he at last 
adopted the resolution of coming to the camp of the King 
of England and throwing himself on his mercy. He ac- 
cordingly sought the presence of Richard on the Friday 
before Whit-Sunday. He was clad in mourning, and 
his only request was not to be laid in iron fetters. 
Richard received him with courtesy, gave him a seat 
near himself, and indulged him with the presence of his 
daughter; and the chains in which he was afterwards 


placed were of silver. He then was sent a prisoner to 


Tripolis, and his daughter was placed under the care of 


the young queen. 

Master of the isle of Cyprus, Richard now set about 
regulating it. He granted the Cypriots one half of their 
lands on the terms on which they had held them in the 
time of the E:nperor Manuel; the half which they sur- 
rendered was laid out in fiefs for the knights who were 
to defend the country. The government was committed 
to Richard of Canville and Robert of Turneham, with 
orders to keep the army, while in Syria, well supplied 
with provisions. On the Wednesday after Whitsuntide, 
the king and his army embarked at Famagosta, and made 


sail for Ptolemais. 
SIEGE OF TYRE. 


It is now time that we should return to the Holy Land, 
and take a view of what had occurred there during the 
time that Europe was making preparations to relieve it. 

Almost all the towns of the coast had submitted to 
Saladin, and he was preparing to lay siege to Tyre, when 
Conrad, son to William, Marquis of Montferrat, who had 
been taken prisoner in the battle of Tiberias, arrived in 
the East. Conrad had fought, not without reputation, 
in the wars of the Emperor Frederick in Italy. At the 
invitation of the Emperor Isaac Angelus, he visited 
Constantinople, where he espoused Theodora, the sister 
of that monarch, whom he aided to overcome the rebel 
Bardas, and he then pursued his voyage to Syria. It 
was evening when he came to the road of Ptolemais; 
the silence which reigned in the harbour, where the ap- 
proach of a ship with pilgrims was wont to be hailed 
with shouts of joy, excited his surprise, which was aug- 
mented by no sound of bells calling to devotion reaching 
his ears, and the banners of Saladin, which he could 
discern on the towers in the beams of the setting sun, 
convinced him that Ptolemais was no longer in the hands 
of the Christians. Some Saracen ships which he spoke 
confirmed his conjectures; but an adverse wind prohibited 
his departure, and he entered into a sham negotiation 
with the governor, Malek-el-Afdal, a son of Saladin’s, 
till the wind changed and enabled him to make sail for 
Tyre. 

The arrival of the Marquis Conrad was hailed with 
joy by the citizens, whose governor and Raynald of 
Tripolis were on the point of making a surrender of the 
town to Saladin, and the chief command was immediately 
given to him. He forthwith directed his attention to the 
repairing and strengthening of the fortifications, and he 
cut a deep trench across the mole which joins the island 
to the shore. On the 2d November, 1187, bodies of the 
Moslem troops began to approach the town, and on the 
8th day of the following month the sultan opened 
the operations of the siege in person. No day passed 
on which the Christians did not make two or three sallies 
against the besiegers. In these exploits the attention of 
the Saracens was chiefly attracted by a tall and powerful 





Spanish knight, who was mounted on a large war-horse ; 
his arms were green (whence they styled him the Green 
Knight), his crest was the branching antlers of a stag, 
and an iron chain was fastened to his helmet; his ex- 
ample excited others to valour; every where he turned 
he carried destruction, and Saladin himself viewed his 
prowess with complacency. 

The sultan seeing the resolution of the Syrian knights, 
had recourse to negotiation. He offered Conrad a large 
quantity of gold, and the liberty of his father, if he would 
surrender the town. But the undaunted marquis replied 
that he would not give the smalicst stone in the town 
for his father, and that he would esteem it a blessing if 
his old father, who was no longer capable of any valiant 
deed, were to die a martyr, and thus purge away the 
guilt of his sins. It is even said, that when Saladin had 
caused the old marquis to be brought from Damascus and 
fastened to a stake, in the place against which the ma- 
chines of the besieged were chiefly directed, the marquis, 
to prove to the sultan the truth of his words, turned a 
machine against his own father. 

Saladin, perceiving that the town was only to be re- 
duced by a regular siege, ordered ships from Egypt and 
the ports of Syria to come to attack it on the sea side; 
he built several military machines, and he called the 
troops of Aleppo to his standard. Conrad, on his side, 
adopted every means of defence and of annoyance. 
Among other devices he constructed some vessels covered 
with strong leather, named barbotes, which were so light 
that they could run close to the shore, and the cross- 
bowyers who were in them shot out through apertures at 
the Saracens, and did them much injury. ‘They were 
also so formidable to the Saracen ships, that none of them 
ventured to approach the harbour. 

By the following stratagem Conrad contrived to get 
some large ships, of which he was much in want. The 
son of an emir in the camp of Saladin, had, on account 
of some quarrel with his father, deserted to the Christians, 
and embraced their creed. Conrad had a letter in Arabic, 
purporting to be from this young man to Saladin, shot 
with an arrow into the camp of the sultan. In this it 
was pretended that he had only deserted to act as a spy, 
and it informed the sultan that the Christians were 
meditating flight, as the sultan would see by the noise 
and tumult in the harbour, on a certain night. Saladin 
was deceived, and on the appointed night he ordered his 
fleet to cruise before the harbour. Conrad closed the 
barbicans to prevent any one from going out to fight, 
and he assembled the people in arms about the harbour, 
where they made a great noise all through the night. 
In the morning all was still, the Saracen ships came to 
the mouth of the harbour, and as they found the chain 
down, five of their galleys, one of which was the admiral’s, 
ventured in. Immediately the chain was drawn, the 
galleys were captured, and all on board slaughtered. The 
marquis manning these five vessels and two of his own, 
attacked and dispersed the remainder of the fleet, and re- 
turned in time to drive off the Turks who had attempted 
to enter the town by escalade during his absence. As 
the winter was now far advanced, Saladin, with the 
advice of his emirs, raised the siege and returned to 
Ptolemais, after burning such of his machines as could 
not be removed, 


PROGRESS OF THE ARMS OF SALADIN. 


In the month of June, 1188, Saladin, having visited 
all the holy places of Jerusalem, prepared to renew his 
operations against the Christians, At the same time the 
Sicilian admiral, Margaritus, the king of the sea, as he 
was called, brought his fleet, by order of King William 
of Sicily, to the coast of Syria, and entered the port of 
Tyre. The Marquis Conrad not only advised him to go 
to the aid of Tripolis, but sent thither himself a part of 
the troops of Tyre. Among those who went was the 
Green Knight. Saladin, it is said, observing him cutting 
down the Turks in his usual manner, invited him to ap- 
proach him; the knight, relying on the honour of the 
sultan, complied with the invitation, and Saladin offered 
him abundance of money, jewels, horses, and land, if he 
would renounce his faith and combat for Islam. “ That 
be far from me,” said he, “that in this Holy Land, I, 
who am come to do the heathen, with the help of God, 








as much scathe as is in me to do, should join with them 





to confirm the opprobrious slavery of the Christians,” 
So saying he left the tent. 

On the Ist July the sultan, having been joined by the 
troops which he had dismissed in the winter, set forth 
from the castle of the Koords, where he had encamped, 
with his army in three divisions, to attack the possessions 
of the Christians in the territory of Antioch. ‘Towns 
and castles submitted as he approached them, but some 
by their show of determined resistance induced the sultan, 
who was not of a persevering character in his military 
operations, to retire; others were taken by storm and their 
garrisons treated with humanity. The banner of the 
Lord of Syria now floated on most of the strong places 
of the principality of Antioch, and he was expected soon 
to lay siege to that city, when the urgency of the greater 
part of his troops for their dismissal to keep the Ramadan, 
and a false idea of the strength of the town, induced him 
to lend a willing ear to the proposals of a truce made by 
Boemond, and he returned by the way of Balbek to 
Damascus. 

Shortly after his return, in the month of Ramadan, 
and during the autumnal rains, the active sultan laid 
siege in person to Safed in Galilee, a castle belonging to 
the Templars. During this siege, Saladin passed the 
entire of a rainy and tempestuous night superintending 
the planting of five besieging engines, and when he said 
to his secretary and biographer, the Cadi Boha-ed-deen 
( Beauty of Relizion,) “ Let us not go to rest till these 
five machines are completed ;” the pious Mussulman 
reminded him for his consolation of the word of the 
prophet, that the fire of hell avails not against the eye 
which wakes in the service of God and the eye which 
weeps in the fear of God. Safed speedily submitted. 
He then led his troops against Cowkab (the Star), a 
castle seated on a lofty precipitous mountain near Ti- 
herias, and, notwithstanding the increasing violence of 
the rains and storms, reduced it to a composition. After 
keeping the fast in Jerusalem, and visiting and inspecting 
the cities of the coast, the sultan returned to Damascus, 
In the month of April (1189) he led the Turkish troops 
who had returned to his standard towards Paneas, and 
laid siege to the castle of Shakeef Arnoon or Belfort. 
While he was urging on his operations, he received the 
joyful intelligence of the surrender of Showbek or Mont- 
royal, which completely opened the communication be- 
tween Damascus and Egypt, and shortly afterwards 
Raynald of Sidon, the castellan of Belfort, came out into 
his camp, und offered to surrender, provided the sultan 
would grant him a delay of three months, to enable him 
to get his wife and children who were at Tyre out of the 
hands of the Christians, and grant him as much land in 
the territory of Damascus as would suffice for his main- 
tenance. Boha-ed-deen assures us that Saladin took 
great delight in the society of Raynald, who was well 
acquainted with the Janguage and history of Arabia, and 
often invited him to his table. 


SIEGE OF ACRE. 


While Saladin was thus engaged, the Christians began 
to regain some hope and confidence: King Guy and his 
fellow-captives, having been at length restored to liberty, 
in May, 1188, after taking a solemn oath never to bear 
arms against the sultan, and to quit the East as speedily 
as possible. From the obligation of this oath, however, 
they were relieved as usual by the clergy, and the king, 
who had joined Queen Sibylla at Tripolis, formed 4 
centre around which all those who had returned from 
captivity, or had retired from the castles which had sur- 
rendered to Saladin, assembled. Many valiant pilgrims 
from the West also joined them, and the king, finding 
himself at the head of a respectable force, resolved to set 
about re-establishing his authority in the places which 
still remained to the Christians. Accompanied by the 
queen, he appeared before Tyre, and demanded admit- 
tance. Conrad refused compliance, deeming that bis 
defence of the town had entitled him to the sovereignty, 
and he closed the gates and summoned his people to 
arms, to repel, if needful, force with force ; and the king, 
though the Pisans who owned one quarter of the town 
declared for him, was obliged to retire. 

In the present state of his affairs, the king saw that it 
was necessary to make some bold attempt to check the 
progress of the sultan, and he formed the daring resolu- 








tion of laying siege to Ptolemais, one of the strongest 
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